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POETRY. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE MOON BY DAY. 


Methinks that orb hangs pallid in the sky, 

Like some face blanched to paleness by the news 
Of treachery or mistake, which cannot choose 

But stamp one soul or more with misery. 

Gone is her glow—her rays their gold refuse— 

The earth, beset with day, for long must lose 

The soit transfiguring sheen which round it played 
And cast its ugly places into shade. 

Oh! thou still sentinel of upper alr, 

Watching day’s turbulent noises and despair, 
What think’st thou of the sad and sorry sight? 

No answer ;—patieut waitest thou for night, 

When shades shall steep the earth’s dark, weary face, 
And thy sweet radiance again find place. 





Now. 
BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 


** Quand on est mort c’est pour long temps.” 


When I am lying pale and dead, 

Come not, dear friends, around my bed, 
And pour your loss in deafened ears 

And wash my heedless face with tears. | 
What thrill of hope or tenderness 

Will beat beneath my burial dress? 
What look of gratitude arise 

And lift the lids of sightless eyes? 

What loving voice escape those lips, 
From which no speech or language slips? 
Alas! I cannot rouse and say: 

“If ye lament me { will stay.”’ 

Speak while I hear, and while I long 

To feel your love is true and strong, 
While peace can soothe my troubled brow, 
Wait not to miss me; hold me now! 


Set not your kisses on my cheek, 

Nor on my mouth, too cold to speak; 

And in your fruitless grief forbear 

To shed their sweetness on my hair. 

In life I long to feel their breath, 

But what are kisses wo*'li to Death? 

Like blossoms dropped on ice and snow, 

Like songs when howling tempests blow, 

A wasted gift, a vain caress 

That might have been a power to bless, 

A longing answered all in vain, 

A touch that Death must needs disdain, 

That might a life with joy endow, 

Ob! if you kiss me, kiss me now. 

Remember not when [ am gone 

The deeds I did or would have done, 

How muth I loved, how vainly strove 

To find an answer in your love; 

Nor weep to think what loss is yours, 

Since neither life nor love endures; 

Say not with tears and cries and prayers: 

“Would that we showed her tenderer cares, 

Had patience with the faults we knew, 

Clung to the heart so warm and true, 

That now we weep with hopeless pain 

And know will never come again.” 

Ah! breathe not then the useless vow; 

But if you love me, love me now. 

Nor, standing round my wintry grave, 

Too late to serve me or to save, 

Fling on it all you have to give: 

“At last her follies we forgive!” 

An angel might repel with scorn 

Such speech of poor repentance born, 

Might weep to see such Levite pride 

Pass coldly by a coffin’s side. . 

No! if within your hearts there be 

A kind but slumbering thought of me, 

A memory of the vanished past, 

A hope of peacé and love at last, 

A speechless prayer, a silent sense 

That sometimes speaks in my defense, 

That says: ‘‘Our life is not too long, 

And we, perhaps, were sometimes wrong.” 

Ah! listen to that pleading voice 

And bid a living heart rojoice. 

If late remorse or grief allow 

Forgiveness then, forgive me now. 
—Independent. 


In a paper read before the “Social Science education is concerned. If any man seriously 


Association” last spring,I pointed out the | 
presumption to be, thatif a desire for knowl- | 
edge was implanted in the minds of women, | 
they had also as a class the physical capacity 
to gratify it; and that therefore the burden of 
proof lay on those who opposed such educa- | 
tion, on physiological grounds, to collect facts 
in support of their position. In criticizing Dr. 


believes that his non-collegiate female relatives 
are’ in better physical condition than this ta- 
ble shows, I advise him to question forty-one 
of them and tabulate the statistics obtained. 
T. W. H. 





WOMEN AND TAXES—LETTER FROM MRS. 
LIVERMORE. 


Clarke’s book “Sex in Education,” I called at- 
tention to the fact that he has made no at- 
tempt to do this, but has merely given a few 
detached cases, whose scientific value is im- 
paired by the absence of all proof whether they 
stand for few or many. We need many facts 
and a cautious induction; not merely a few 
facts and a sweeping induction. 

The WoMAN’s JoURNAL has from the be- 
ginning addressed itself, in a humble way, to 
collect these facts, though always maintaining, 
in this matter of “sex in education” that the 
burden of proof lay with those who oppose 
Higher Education. I am now glad to put on 
record, as a specimen of what is needed, a tab- 
ular view of the Women Graduates of Antioch 
College, with special reference to their physi- 
cal health and condition; the facts being col- 
lected and mainly arranged by Prof. J. B. 
Weston of Antioch College—who has been 
connected with that institution from its foun- 
dation—with the aid of Mrs. Weston and Rev. 
Olympia Brown, both graduates of the college. 
For the present form of the table, however, | 
alone am responsible. 
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Died 1874. 
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Has taught school. 
Taught 13 years, 
ill married in 1872. 
No recent intelli- 
rence. Health good 
8 far as known. 
Taught some 
years. Now in Eng. 
Taught 3 years. 
Has taughtschool. 
Physician in Mo. 
Has taught school. 
Constantly a teach- 
er, except 2 years 
. jin Europe. 
Minister in Conn. 
Lately married. 
Taught 3 years. 
Journalist in Ohio. 
Has taught school. 
Died ot heredita- 
ry Consumption. 
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Has taught school. 

Taught 4 years till 
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Taught one year. 

Troubled with 
scrofula,dating back 
earlier than her 
jachool days. Prac- 
tices medicine in 
Missouri. 

Has just returned 
from three years in 
Europe, where she 
took long pedestrian 
journeys. 

Has taught school 
and is teaching now. 
Taught 3 years. 

Taught constant- 
ly and is teaching 
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ow. 
Not living} Died 1871. 
1 Good Has taught school 
in Missouri. 

Taught one year. 

Came to college 
in delicate heaith, 
which improved 
while there. The 
youngest woman 
who ever graduated 
at Antioch. 

Died 1873 of he- 
reditary consump- 
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It appears that, of these 41 graduates, rang- 
ing from the year 1857 to 1873, no fewer than 
36 are now living. Of these the health of 11 
is reported as “Very good;” 19 “Good ;”’ mak- 
ing 30 in all. 1 is reported as “Fair;” 1 “Un- 
certain ;” 1 “Not good ;” and 3 unknown. 

Of the 41 graduates, 30 are reported as mar- 
ried and 11 are single; five of these last hav- 
ing graduated within 3 years. Of the 30 mar- 
ried, 24 have children, numbering 48 or 49 in 
all. Of the 6 childless, 3 are reported as very 
recently married; one died a few months af- 
ter marriage, and the facts in the other cases 
are not given. 

34 of the 41 have taught since graduating,— 
and I agree with Prof. Weston that teaching 
is as severe a draft on the constitution as 
study. 

Taking these facts as a whole, I do not see 
how the most earnest advocate of Higher 
Education could ask for a more encouraging 





exhibit; and I submit the case without argu- 


Eprror; JouRNAL:—Last evening, at Al- 
bion, N. Y., just before going to the lecture 
hall, Lreceived by mail the last issue of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL and the Springfield Repub- 
lican. 
the sale of the cows of the Misses Smith, 


of Glastonbury, Conn., for the payment of 
It read like some of the stories over 


taxes. 
which I used to weep, when a child, of wo- 
men whose property was confiscated, and 
who were persecuted and hunted down for re- 
ligion’s sake. It so stirred me that I was al- 
most unfitted for my evening’s work, and en- 
tirely unable afterwards to sleep for the night. 
For, after I had retired, I went again and again 
over the particulars of the injustice meted 
out to these two good women, growing hotter 
in my indignation, and more incensed at the 
status of Woman under our pseudo Republi- 
can government, until sleep became an impos- 
sibility. Givingit up as # bad job for the 
night, I got up and dressed, nursing my wrath 
mean while, until it has now complete posses- 
sion of me. 

What a story it is to go the rounds of the 
papers, and to be read by men who boast that 
one of the pillars of their temple of liberty is 
the inseparability of taxation and representa- 
tion! Howtheir cheeks must tingle, if they 
have any living manhood in then., to read the 
tale of brutal treatment accorded to these ex- 
cellent, elderly women, whose crime is that 
they stand for a principle of Republican gov 
ernment which was vindicated by our seven 
years’ war of revolution, for aright which is 
accorded to the vilest, stupidest, most worth- 
less and most besotted men of th: country! 

The case of the Misses Smith, is a whole, 
has in it more that will arouse anger and 
tone up the women of the count-y, than any 
other that has come up during the last dozen 
years. Denied the ordinary favor in the mat- 
ter of time which was granted to the men of 
Glastonbury—refused courteous treatment at 
the hands of {heir own fellow-citizens, who 
knew them as the good angels cf the poor, 
the distressed, and the friendless—their pet 
Alderney cows vulgarly scramble: for, by their 
own sordid townsmen, intent only on getting 
them for the lowest fraction—the indifference, 
the meanness, the contempt shi wn them as 
women, and the practical carryirg out of the 
theory of men of a low sort, that women have 
no rights which men are bound .0 respect. I 
marvel that these ladies were able to go 
through this ordeal with a self-possession and 
meekness which adds great pathos to their 
share of the transaction. I am afraid, had it 
been my case, that the cows wien delivered 
to their. purchasers, would have been only 
dead carcasses, for I am not made of the stuff 
out of which martyrs are evolved. 

But now, whatis to be done about it? Are 
women and men who advocate equal rights 
for both sexes to cofitent themselves with in- 
dignant writing and resolving over this out- 
rage? Shall we keep still and wait to see the 
harpies of Glastonbury prey on the property 
of these women again in March, and again 
when it suits their impecuniousness in town 
orcounty? I do not know what ought to 
be done, but you are wise in these matters, 
and we have plenty of eminent legal men in 
our cause competent to advise, and safe to 
follow. Iam ready to help in any way that 
is wisest and best, and have written Abby 
Smith and her sister, expressing sympathy, 
and pledging her in any stand she may take, 
whatever assistance I am able to render, with 
my pen, voice or purse. 

Only do let us have whatever is done, wise, 
legal and dignified. For we have in the cause 
of Woman Suffrage, as in all reforms, those 
whose hearts are right but whose acts are full 
of unwisdom, and who muddle and prejudice 
every case with which they connect them- 
selves. 

Iam invited to a reception given by the 
“Tax-Payers’ Association” in this city, but as 
I have lecture engagements for every night, I 
am afraid I cannot meet the earnest Woman 
Suffrage people of this city, as I should be 
glad to do. I have begged them to send 
their words of sympathy and pledges of help 
to the Misses Smith, as women ought every- 
where to do, who, like these brave sisters, are 
struggling against an oligarchy of sex for pos- 
session of those rights which James Madison 
called “the rights of human nature.” 

If anything is decided upon, I wish I could 
know it. My husband mails me the Woman’s 


In them, I read the whole story of 


in the care of the “Lecture Bureau, 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston,” will reach me, though I hap- 
pen to be in Kansas or Nebraska. 
Yours truly, MaAnry A: Livermore. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 1. 


—_———_—- — 


A WORD TO THE FAINT-HEAKTED. 


“Ifany thing could lead me to doubt the 
validity of Woman's claim to the right of suf- 
frage (after all these years of its advocacy), it 
would be the conduct of some of its leaders as 
they stand before the world. The scramble 
for prominence; the private intrigue and un- 
fairness; the littleness and meanness; the 
seandals and anscrupulous dishonesties; the 
dividing into sects and cliques, which already 
have been developed, make me fear that any 
further power conceded to Woman will work 
out more evil than good.” 

Expressions like the above frequently fall 
upon my ear, and from those, too, who have 


the rights of women, revealing a trembling 
anxiety and a fear of popular disfavor, or a 
narrowness of vision and want of faith in jus- 
tice and truth to evangelize the race. 

Is the manhood of the nation, that stands 
in high places, free from ambition; above 
meanness, slander and party strife? Is it the 
ballot that demoralizes them? Shall the 
methods of a few lead us to distrust the 
many? Is wrong mightier than right? 

If a few would-be leaders of the movement, 
who, in their immense self-conceit and un- 
scrupulous desire to dominate, have made 
themselves notorious from Maine to Califor- 
nia, what then? Are they the real leaders? 
Are half a dozen names of such, to obscure 
the vision of any true friend of the Rights of 
women? The real workers have gone on 
steadily for a quarter of a century with well 
tempered zeal and true faith, leaving every 
path more free and beautiful for their having 
used it, and raying out light as gently as the 
sunbeams of June come down for the strength- 
ening and growing of the fields which are to 
bring the rich returns by-and-by. Is it the 
tornado or the dew and sunshine that ripens 
the harvest? I notice too, that often, in sum- 
ming up the names of the laborers in this great 
work, those who begau earliest and still toil 
with unabated firmness are frequently omit- 
ted, while those who came in after the path 
had been blazed through the wilderness, when 
the briars and thorns, that made bleeding feet 
in the beginning, were torn up by the roots, 
are spoken of by the outside crowd (and too 
often by our own friends) as “leaders.’?’ And 
these leaders are supposed to be the repre- 
sentative women of the movement. 

How can we forget such martyrs as Sarah 
Grimke, who has just fallen asleep, or her sis- 
ter, Angelina G. Weld,or Abby K. Foster, 
who fought battles for the right, in days 
agone, such as those who now claim the 
crown can never know? Lucretia Mott, 
Myra Townsend, Martha C. Wright, Mary 
Grew, Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Rebecca 
Janney, Marianne A. Johnson,Eliza Farnham, 
Ernestine L. Rose, Celia Burleigh, J. E. 
Jones, and a host of others who have been be- 
fore the world since the time when those, 
some of them, now talked of as “Leaders,” 
were in their cradles. Have they wrangled 
or sought official distinction, have they slan- 
dered each other or neglected duties and 
brought reproach upon the cause? Shall 
these, beautiful and true in all their life work, 
have no influence to sustain the weak and 
tottering faith of our trembling friends ? 

Ido not remember, now, any instance of 
great change in governmental policy among 
men, where the ambitious and unscrupulous, 
those seeking self aggrandizement, have not 
come to the front, and made themselves heard 
and felt. Some of these elements are perhaps 
necessary in moderation, to push the great 
new engine through the crowd of opposers. 
But a basis of unselfish love for right should 
underlie all eudeavor. 

Should any one person’s private conduct, 
or any dozen persons’ “departures”’ destroy 
our convictions of truth? The traitorism of 
Benedict Arnold, the reckless ambition of 
Aaron Burr, the weakness of Alexander 
Hamilton, though they grieved the Republican 
fathers of their day did not stir them one hair’s 
‘breadtb from their belief that men were capa- 
ble of self government, and endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable rights, among which 
were the right to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” The unwise methods of 
a thousand advocates cannot much retard 
the great movement for the emancipation of 
women in these enlightened days. 

The logic of events goes surely on; neces- 
sity is teaching mightier lessons than the 
schools; opposition only elicits discussion ; 
discussion reveals fact; and the end will be 


taken their place inthe ranks as defenders of 


— 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


} 
Miss Stetson, of Normal, IIL, is going as 
medical missionary to India. 


A young woman is employed as carrier of 
the New Haven Palladium on one of tts 
routes. 


Ex President Johnson's daughter, Mrs. 
Patterson, is the best butter maker In Green- 
ville, Tenn. 


It is said that Kachel’s salary, recelved from. 
the French comedy,in her best time, was 
only $7200 a year 

The only woman editor in Mississippi is 
Miss Piney W. Forrest, who controls the 
Liberty Advocate. 


postmistress in Pennsylvania employs 
her husband as head clerk. Whois the mas- 
ter and who the mistress in this case? 


Charlotte Guillard was the first notable wo- 
man printer. She was in business for sixty 
years in Paris from 1506 to 1567, and wascele- 
brated for the correctness of her books. Wo- 
men were employed and commended as com- 
positors in Italy as early as 1481. 

Two of the most successful and best paid edl- 
tors in New York are women—Miss Mary L. 
Booth, of the Bazar, who receives $4000 a year, 
and Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, ot the Hearth and 
Home, who has a salary of $3000. They are 
both very industrious and capable. 


Miss Sarah E. Fuller, of New York, has re- 
ceived an award of merit from the Vienna 
Exposition for excellence in wood engraving. 
On the strength of that, the Government at 
Washington has given her the contract for il- 
lustrating Professor Raymond's work on 
mines. 


Miss Marmora Devoe, who recently gradu- 
ated from Meadville Theological Seminary 
with high honors, has settled at Newcastle, Pa, 
Miss Devoe is the first woman in the United 
States who has pursued the regular theologi- 
cal course presczibed for gentlemen in that in- 
stitution. 


Emma Black, who lives in a small town in 
Mississippi, saved a man’s life, recently, in a 
curious way. He was fishing, and having 
fallen outof his boat, was making all possible 
haste to drown, when the maiden perceived 
his plight, and swimming out to him, threw 
her hair, which is nearly four feet long, into 
his grasp, and towed him ashore. 


Miss Carrie M. Warner, of Bristol High 
School, Conn., has just passed a fine examina- 
tion for admission to Bates College, in Maine, 
where she will become a classmate of Miss J. E. 
R. North, formerly of the same school. The 
freshman class of this College now numbers 
thirty-six, three of whom are ladies. We are 
officially informed that at the last written ex- 
amination Miss North was the only pupil of 
this class ranked perfect. She has especially 
distinguished herself in mathematics. Wilk 
this same High School continue such educa- 
tional work ? 


In a short time Fraulein Fockling, D. D. 8., 
a young lady of Berlin nativity, will establish 
herself in Berlin in the practice of her pro- 
fession. Miss Féckling graduated in Balti- 
more, March 1, and remains at present in the 
office of a celebrated dentist of that city to 
perfect herself in practical dentistry. The 
Allg. Mediz. Centralblatt, which communi- 
cates this interesting intelligence, reports fur- 
ther that the young lady prosecuted her stud- 
ies with the greatest zeal and with remarkable 
success. As she ascended the platform, at- 
tired in a most elegant robe, en train, and re- 
ceived her diploma from the Dean of the 
College, she was overwhelmed with applause 
and bouquets of lowers. The manner in which 
female efforts are appreciated in the United 
States becomes apparent with the statement 
that at the present time there are in that 
country five hundred and thirty women physi- 
cians and twenty-four women dentists. 





During the past season, Miss Caroline 
Jaques, of South Groveland, Mass., raised from 
one acre of land, thirty bushels of pop-corn,and 
from one-fourth of an acre thirteen bushels of 
potatoes. From her garden she gathered two 
bushels of turnips, two bushels of beans, and 
one hundred squashes, also beets, cabbages, 
peas, etc., in abundance. All this was the 
fruit of her own cultivation, unaided, after 
the ground was prepared for the reception of 
the seed. In addition to this Miss Jaques 
has cleared the rocks from one-fourth of an 
acreof ground. The harvesting was also all 
performed by her own hands, and the corn, 
which is mostly sold, has been borne to mar- 
ket by herself in small quantities, acd on foot. 
She resides four miles from Haverhill, which 
has been the principal market for her pro- 
ducts. Miss Jaques is fifty-eight years of age, 
and has hitherto been chiefly occupied as a 





justice to Woman. Frances D. GAGE. 








JOURNAL regularly, and a letter mailed to me 


New York, Jan. 21, 1874. 
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26 
DANGER OF OVERWORE 
Epito « Woman's JouRNAL:—It seems 


to me that we ought, in this matter of educa 


tion, to be very careful & reiterate constantly 
that it is not the phy ical equality of women 
with men that we are anxious to prove, but 
simply that whatever may be Woman's phy 


is no more likely 
other causes 


sique, a thorough education 
to damage it than a th 
that operate to destroy ber vig 
results of a temporary aberration of mind of 


sand 
T ‘The sad 
one who was beloved and revered among us, 
for her high character and thorough culture, 
will probably be used as a handle against thor- 
ough education by those who are disposed to 
oppose every kind of training but a superficial 

one for women. No account will be taken, in | 
this case, of constitutional tendencies, nor of 

the probability of overwork in other depart 


ments besides that of study andteaching. We 
are al! liable to overwork. It is the sin of the 
Age. Itis the sin of the American race. We 


arenotto be blamed for the tendency; we 
breathe it in our atmosphere; we are to be 
blamed if, in this Age of the world, with all 
the light that is now thrown upon the physical 
laws, we do not control this tendency. Yet 
how hard a thing itis to du! We cannot eas- 
ily draw the exact line where we should stop 
working. Many have that elastic, nervous or- | 
ganization which carries them on wings | 
through what they undertake, and they do not | 
know that they are over-tired until the thing | 
is done. 

We are all alike, teachers, students, lectur- 
ers, artists, housekeepers, mothers, we are all | 
ready at timesto ery out “Who shall deliver 
us from the body of this death?” We see no 
difference in the constitution of men as to the 
quality of their physical force, whatever may 
be the superior quantity at the outset. We 
believe they are subject to precisely the same 
physical laws as we. ‘These laws are beautiful 
and divine, but they are unerring, we must 
pay the penalty if we disobey them. If we 
obey them, no matter what may be our appar- 
ent outward loss at the time, no matter what 
may be our inward chafing, at the neglect of 
what we may deem a duty, or the sacrifice of | 
a golden opportunity, when we come to our- 
selves and have tasted for a few hours even, | 
the sweetness of well earned repose, we shall | 
see that what, in our flurry we thought was 
duty, was not duty for us until God’s time 
cames The opportunity was not golden which, 
if accepted, bad left us jaded and harrassed. 
The present public, as well as posterity, sees 
through work done in nervous haste, it will 
not last any more than we ourselves. Sup. 
posing the work-is well done, in these cases of 
over-fatigue, it is poor economy fur the world 
as well as ourselves; our measure of days is 
shortened, and the providential man or wo- | 
man is called away when the need is the sorest. 

As regards the culture of the intellect, for | 
our own part we would say that however 
humble are our acquirements and small the 
results of literary work, we have never ceased 
to find intellectual pursuits a papacea for the 
little annoyances of every day, a rest from fa- 
tigue, a tonic to the nervous system, a purifier 
of the mental vision and a wholesome stimu- 
jant for all the practical duties of life. 

Truly yours, M. P. Lowe. 








_— —<—-— 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Perhaps a 
few thoughts with regard to the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Convention, at Worcester, may in- 
terest some of your readers, many of whom I 
know are teachers, interested in whatever 
concerns the welfare of their sex and profes- 
sion. It is written with the sincere hope that 
they will agree with me in the existing neces- 
sity for both local and general organizations 
among lady teachers, not only for the benefit 
of their schools (in itself a sufficient object) | 
but also to accustom its members to speaking | 
on the various questions of the day, and for 
systematizing plans for the improvement of | 
their position. 

I will touch very briefly on the various dis- 
cussions, my wish being to point out the posi- 
tion women took in this Association, anda 
few of the possible causes. 

The Convention was opened Monday even- 
ing by Rev. A. D. Mayo, D. D., of Springfield, 
with a lecture on “Normal and Training | 
Schools, and their Graduates.” Tuesday | 
morning was occupied by two subjects, viz: | 
“Would the interests of education be promoted | 
by increasing the relative number of male | 
teachers in our schools ?’’ followed by a lec- | 
ture on foreign education, by John D. Phil- 
brick, of Boston. Tuesday afternoon a dis- 
cussion was introduced by Samuel Eliot, LL. 
D., of Boston: “Should the education of girls 
in our high schools be identical with that of 
boys in subjects, methods and extent;’’ fol- 
lowed by Prof. John Bascom, of Williams Col- 
lege: ‘‘How shall the demand for the higher 
education of our girls be met?” 

The readers of the JOURNAL are two famil- 
iar with the arguments advanced by both 

friends and opponents of co-education, etec., 
to render a repeti ion agreeable, but the men- 
tion of these various topics may suggest to 
teachers, who were not present, the direct per- 
sonal bearing they had, and which we cannot 
afford to ignore. The thanks of all women; 
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' more especially teachers, are due Mrs. Walton, 


Mrs. Ware, Miss Johnson of the Framingham 
Normal School, Samuel! Eliot, and Rev. John 
Bascom. The latter, in particular, spoke from 
personal experience, having two daughters de- 
sirous aud capable of pursuing the course of 
study at Williams College, where he is a Pro 
fessor, and yet whom he has been obliged to 
send to Vassar, no provision being made for 
The remarks of the 
three ladies were received with unusual enthu- 
ugh thew left little unsaid, I] re- 


them in their own State. 


siasm, but the 
gret that others did not add their voice and 
influence in support of the assertions advanced 
on the injustice which every woman teacher 
suffers in this Commonwealth. 

Tuesday afternoon in the Primary Depart- 
ment a discussion arose on the question “How 
to command the attention of pupils?” there 
were present a hundred Jadies and about six | 
gentlemen; yet during the entire discussion, | 
which occupied more than an hour, three la- | 
dies only took any active part. Every gentle- 
man present spoke, some more than once, | 
though probably, with the exception of Mr. | 
Mason of Boston, not one of them had ever | 
actually taught a primary school. Of the | 
three ladies, one remained in her chair and 
uttered two inarticulate sentences; the paints 
made by both the others were, that by win- 
ning the love and interest of the children, and 
by almost constant change in the exercises, 


| the attention of the children might be con- 


trolled. Intelligence and interest were in ev- 
ery face around me, and yet these two ideas 
were the only ones advanced in an assemblage 
of more than one hundred experienced pri- 
mary teachers. Not one othersuggestiou was 
offered; it really seemed a most appropriate 
theme that Mr. Dunton of Boston introduced, 
the next hour, “On the development of ex- 
pression in pupils,’ only it should equally 
have applied to teachers. Very truly he said 
that we aimed more at repression than ex- 
pression. Several speke ably on this subject, 
butin this department, although the ladies 
were at least in the proportion of five to one, 
they added no word of experience or sugges- 
tion. 

In the evening, after beautiful and appro- 
priate resolutions on the death of Prof. Agassiz 
and Prof. Wm. Russell, had been passed, the 
discussion on “Foreign Architecture,” referred 
to by Mr. Philbrick, was resumed. Witty and 
interesting remarks were made by two gentle 
men, Prof. Harrington of New Bedford and 
Charles Hammond of Monson, who stated 
their belief that the time had not yet come 
when America could afford to imitate Europe, 
in regard to architectural buildings; simple, 
harmonious structures, filled with every ap- 
paratus requisite for suecessful teaching were 
more in accordance with our comparatively 
new country, than the miserable imitations of 
art we see in so many of our public buildings. 
Near me sat ladies, some of whom, | personal- 


| ly knew, had suffered in costly buildings, or- 


namented externally and lacking internally the 
very apparatus, the necessary objects for illus- 
trating the simplest course of study, but not a 
word from one was uttered, 

The concluding lecture of the evening was 
delivered by Wm. P. Angell, President Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society, enforcing the bene- 
fit of teaching children the wonder: ful qualities 
and almost human sympathies of the dumb 
creation, considered not only with reference 
to the protection of those who cannot protect 
themselves, but to develop the noblest quali- 
ties of thie child. 

Wednesday morning the final session was 


| held, two subjects were discussed: “Are the 


pupils in our public schools overworked ?” 
and “How far Natural History and the Physi- 
cal Sciences should be taught in the Grammar 
Schools?” Prof. Thompson of Worcester, 
introduced the latter question, and though I 
could not see the propriety, he began his re- 
marks with the customary allusion to Dr. 
Clarke’s book; because Dr. Clarke has said 
that sex permeates the brain, he drew the con- 
clusion that the co-education of the sexes was 
impracticable, which does not seem a neces- 
sary deduction, even were the premises true. 
He also advanced the brilliant argument that, 
wishing to know the opinion, not of women 
who wrote or spoke in public, but of mothers 
and physicians, he had carefully inquired on 
the subject and, as far as he had investigated, 
he was told by them that those women who 
criticize Dr. Clarke so severely, have either 
never read the book or know nothing about 
girls, an opinion I commend to the attention 
of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and hosts of 
others. Dr. Clarke’s book is of great value, 
where he calls attention to neglected physio- 
logical laws, in either sex; but because some 
of his patients are suffering the inevitable pen- 
alty not, I believe of overstudy, but of inher- 
ited maladies and wrong early physical train- 
ing, how he can logically argue that vigorous, 
| ambitious, scholarly girls must be prevented 
| from pursuing the severest courses of study, 
| I fail to see. Finally, Prof. Thompson began 
| to speak on the real question, and here he was 
| beyond criticism. He believes the physical 
sciences, the forces of iature, beyond the 
| child’s comprehension, even in their simplest 
| form, and any study of them must necessarily 


| and the remedy easily applied. 


believed we should teach applied science, and 
said, with truth, that if we totally banished 
the physical sciences many poor children would 
never see the simplest experiment in electrici- 
ty, magnetism, heat, ete 

After appropriate resolutions the Conven- 
tion was closed by the singing of Old Hun- 
dred 

It was, evidently, an Association animated 
with the sincere desire for the improvement 
of our schools, but let me call the attention of 
the lady teachers to one or two facts. The 
proportion of lady teachers to men, in this 
State, is stated to be as great as nine to one, 
yet, during the sessions of the Convention, 
only five ladies spoke, and of the thirty-two 
officers appointed for the ensuing year, only 
three are women. 

Lady teachers, do you like these statistics? 
It must be evident to all what a foundation 
this statement of these facts give to those who | 
assert that we have little interest in our pro- 
fession, but to one who believes in the ability | 
of her ses, in their peculiar fitness as teachers, | 
the reason of these facts can be easily stated | 


Mr. Higar of | 
Salem, gave the principal reason in saying: 
Remove the unjust disparity that exists be- 
tween the respective salaries, and teachers will | 
gladly throw down the needle and enter this 4 
profession as a life-work, with hearts and | 
minds freed from anxieties for their future, 
and with leisure and means for that higher 
culture, the lack of which our educators so 
sadlydeplore. For theirlack of demonstration 
of interest, the education of women is respon- 
sible. I trust, before the next Annual Con- 
vention is held, the lady members will have 
overcome the timidity or incapacity which 
prevented them from occupying their proper 
position in this one. 

With regard to the feminine element in our 
schools, it has been my privilege to pass 
through all the grades of the Boston public 
schools, and during that course I received in- 
struction from three masters, all college grad- 
uates, and seven professors of music, drawing, 
languages, etc, In giving my own experience 
I simply repeat what has been told me by 
many associates, that for ready sympathy, clear 
explanations and thorough, intelligent, con- 
scientious teaching, we held these ladies far 
the superiors of any other instructors we had. 
And this, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are compared with men whose advantages had 
been infinitely greater. Yes, gentlemen, we 
believe you sadly err in thinking that the fem- 
inine element should be decreased in our 
schools; if we are ineflicient, a short time will 
bring lady teachers from our normal schools 
and colleges who will prove conclusively that, 
given equal opportunities, we need fear no 
competition, and that wherever sympathy, pa- 
tience, gentleness and culture are requisite, 
there is Woman’s province. J. M. K. 


—— oe 


ANOTHER WITNESS FOR CO-EDUCATION. 


Rey. Mr. Brigham, who furnishes the “let- 
ters from Michigan,” for the Christian Regis- 
ter, writing of the State University at Ann 
Arbor, says: 

About eighty of the students are of the sex 
which some call “weaker,” but which here at 
any rate is shown to be equal in eudurance, in 
courage, in perseverance, in devotion to study 
and in cheerful confidence, to the strong and 
stalwart men. ‘The health of the women who 
are here now is in almost every instance ex- 
cellent. Iam assured by intelligent ladies in 
all the departments that there is not a single 
instance of sickness which has come from 
over-study, or from any cause connected with 
the'routine of the college life. In one or two 
cases, the inconvenience of*a weak constitu- 
tion, of weak eyes and sensitive nerves, has 
been felt, aud one of the most vigorous of the 
sisters has been confined to her chamber for 
some weeks by a sprainedankle. But itis the 
unanimous testimony, as I learn, of the ladies 
who are studying law and medicine and science 
and the aris, in the class-rooms and lecture- 
rooms and library and laboratory, that their 
health was uever better, that they had had no 
attacks of malady, and that they ask for no in- 
dulgence on account of their sex. Most of 
them, indeed, are out of their teens, and . be- 
yond the age to which the warnings of Dr. 
Clarke’s book apply. But of the twenty or 
more, whom I personally know, not one com- 
plains, and they look to be in better health 
than the average of young women. One of 
them, a Massachusetts lady, wrote afew weeks 
ago in the Detroit Tribune along and incisive 
letter, logical in structure and clear in phrase, 
in which she effectually silenced the cavils and 
calumnies brought against her sex, that they 
are outraging nature and leaving their 
“sphere” in seeking to gain the higher educa- 
tion of men. Her facts were unanswerable. 
Indeed, such is the enthusiasm of the lady- 
students here that they will not let marriage 
interrupt their college course. A few even- 
ings since, one of the medical students was 
joined in wedlock to a young lady Sophomore, 
and both intend to continue in their course of 
study, with only the short vacation for their 
time of honeymoon. Another lady-student, 
who was married in September to a gentle- 
man in the wéstern part of the State, has re- 
turned to her Greek and her metaphysics, and 
her husband has come with her. Students 
frequently have come here with their wives, 
but I do not remember that in any former: 
year husbands and wives have been students 
together in the university. 

Some say that it is too soon to pronounce 
upon the success of the experiment of co-edu- 
cation here; but if the opinion of the women 
themselves, and of the teachers who teach 





bring them into contempt; but natural his- 
tory not only could but should be taught, even 
| tothe youngest children. Prof, Harringten 
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them, is to be accepted, the experiment in the 








| present season is as successful physically as it 
| is intellectually. The women are as strong 


‘and hearty to all appearance, and have not! and F 
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| found their sex au obstacle to their activity 


and comfort in study.—H. H. Brigham in 
Christian Register. 
-_———_— 


TEA PARTIES IN BOSTON. 


Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol in the “Liberal Chris- 
tian” speaking of the Boston Tea Parties says: 

We had several. It was a curious planting, 
as of seet-corn, of a few boxes of tea in salt 
water to germinate many a hundred fold; no 
such miraculous variety of wine in “Auer- 
bach’s cellar,” in the play of “Faust,” as of all 
good things, liberty and plenty, wisdom and 
just law from that strange steeping in our port 
as a pot, without an atom of soil to quicken 
the seed! The most boasted aristocracy of 
New England just now is nota descent from 
the Pilgrims, but the harbor-mob. But there 
are mobs and mobs. The Tea-mob was not 
like the Garrison-mob. The first was for the 


higher, the last for the lower law. But the mob | 


against the rendition of Anthony Burns went 
back to the Higher Law again ; and to-day we 
honor the man that last let go his hold,—I be- 
lieve it was Thomas Wentworth Hizginson— 
of the battering-ram against the Court-house 
“oor. . 

I attended two of the parties, and read dili- 
gently the reports of the third. Evidently the 
live meeting was the Woman Suffrage one. 
There was no issue of the hour for either of 


the others to make; and a woman was given | 


to understand, if she spoke, as invited, at the 
second gathering in Faneuil Hall, no unpleas- 
ant subject, namely, our sister’s right to vote, 
must be introduced. She declined such a fet- 
ter in the Cradle of Liberty, where she want- 
ed to rock pot the shades whose portraits hung 
on the wall, but the new-born child. Surely, 
in the forbidden subject, was that savor of mor- 
tality, which Louis Kossuth said, for those very 
galleries to echo, he did not like in the very 
phrase “Cradle of Liberty.” Must we stop 
with throwing over the tea? Was that the 
only “Taxation without Representation ¢” 
The women ought to have their turn. I ad- 
vise them to throw over something. Let it be 
the tobacco! Let the rum, opium, wine, with 
the color of their blood in it, and their own 
cologne-bottles, follow... When the Marshal 
would dissuade Napoleon from an engagement, 
the great captain answered, ‘‘Do you see that 
star?” ‘No, Sire,” said the Marshal. “I do,” 
rejoined Bonaparte. Let the women follow 
their star. ’ 


A BLESSED INNOVATION. 





For the first time in the history of the 
Santa Clara Valley Agricuitural Society, the 
women have asserted their rights and taken 
part in its annual deliberations. Two life 
‘members of the Society—Mrs Sarah L. Knox, 
of San Jose, and Mrs. B. F. Watkins, of San- 
ta Clara—attended the Annual Meeting on 
the first instant, and took:a hand in the pro- 
ceedings, voting and offering motions, just 
like the male members. 

Strange as it may appear, there was no 
earthquake on that day, nor any other seri- 
ous convulsion of nature. The sun rose in 
the east and set in the west with its usual 
regularily, and the comets kept right along in 
their eccentric courses. Even the trees in 
Agricultural Park refused to shrink into the 
earth, while the birds singing in the branches 
thereof were not observed to miss a note. 

As the ladies entered the hall, some of the 


more gallant members extended the hand of 


welcome, while others dusted a comfortable 
seat for them. The President slyly removed 
a quid from bis left cheek, and tucked it in 
his vest pocket, the Secretary gave a modest 
twitch to his shirt collar, smoothed down a 
refractory lock of hair, and assumed a “sad, 
sweet smile,’ and the dignified Treasurer be- 
came atonce the embodiment of benignity 
and gentleness. A softening influence stole 
over the large assembly, and each and all felt 
it in their hearts to exclaim, like one of old, 
“Tt is good for us to be here.’ 

And so it was, for they there learned that 
there were other places than the domestic 
circle that Woman’s presence and influence 
were well calculated to grace. The meeting 
was conducted with marked decorum; and 
we doubt if the resolution prohibiting gamb- 
ling on the Society’s grounds would have car- 
ried but for their presence and votes. 

There is no use talking. Whatever work 
men may perform without women, they can 
do a great deal better with their assistance, 
whether it be in governing a family, improy- 
ing society, or making laws for a nation.— 
San Jose Mercury, Jan. 4. 


SECRET OF 


BEAUTY. 


LAIRD’sS 


BLOOM OF YOURE. 


This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It igthe duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulas shecan, It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 

Beware of Counterfeiis, 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
ancy Goods dealers, 





‘THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children 
Price by mail, ® cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON & Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


1840. 1874. 


PAIN-KILLER, 


THE GREAT 


' ’ ‘ 
Family Medicine of the Age. 
TAKEN INTERNALLY. IT CURES 
Dyse ntery, Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 

Bowel Complaints, Painters’ Colic, 
Liver Complaint ; Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, 
Coughs, &e., &e. 

USED EXTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Old Sores, Sprains, Toothache, Pain 
in the Face, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Frosted Feet, &c., 


c., &e. 
PAIN-KILLER, 

After a thorough trial by innumerable living wit- 
nesses, has proved itself THE MEDICINE OF THE 
AGE. Itis an internal and external remedy, One 
positive proof of its efficacy is, that its sales have con- 
stantly increased, and wholly upon its own merits. 
The effect of the 


Pain-Killer 
Upon the patient when taken internally, in case of 
Cold, Cough, Bowel Complaint, Cholera, Praentery, 
and other afflictions of the system, has been truly 
wonderful, and bas-won for it» name among medical 
preparations that can never be forgotten. Its success 
in removing pain, as an external remedy, ir cases of 
Burns, Bruises, Sores, Sprains, Cuts, Stings of In- 
sects, and other causes of suffering, has secured for it 
such a host of testimony, as an infallible remedy, 
that it will be handed down to pene as one of the 
greatest medical discoveries of the nineteenth century. 


The Pain-Killer 


derives much of its pee from the simplicity 
attending its use, which gives it a peculiar value ina 
family. The various diseases which may be reached 
by it, and in their incipient stages eradicated, are 
pang | those which are ame yr | fatal if suffered to 
run; but the curative magic of this preparation at 
once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 
fulfils the conditions of a popular medicine. 

Be sure you call for and get the genuine Pain- 
Killer, as many worthless nostrums are attempted to 
pe sold on the great reputation of this valuable med- 
cine. 


Ik Directions accompany each bottle 


PRICE 25 Cts, 50 Cts, and $1.00 per BOTTLE 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
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For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 
Address = 
* DOMESTIC” S.iM.Co.. New York. 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 





Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be= 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 frattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


iar Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in nforming 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
any to accommodate their customers witb clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
aa ane Decalcomaniae 
rene ng Note Pa; d Envel 
tial Note Paper, Pens, =" — 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 














DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mas 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL.” ;),. present wretched system of education; and 





Much stir has been created by more than one 
of John Stuart Mili’s works; but none has pro- 
duced such a storm of discussion as that which 
is sure to be awakened by the remarkable book 
that was published yesterday. When he was 
suddenly struck down by death, it was some 
faint consolation to know that the world had 
not seen the last fruit of his pen, but that ripe 
tokens of his power lay ready for the public 


eye, and among them an “Autobiography.” | 


ere, then, is the story of his life, or rather of 
the process through which his mind grew trom 
shape to shape, and it is told with a freshness, 
a vivacity, a frankness, and what we may call 
a philosophical simplicity, which are strangely 
fascinating. But the book will strike a start- 
ling note for a very different reason. It is not 
only a tale of mental progress, but also a con- 
fession of faith respecting matters about which 
Mr. Mill said little to the public during his life- 
time, and in particular it unfolds his religious 
creed with a frankness and fervor that in Or- 
thodox circles will take the breath away. 
What he thought about the popular forms of 
Christianity was no secret to his personal 
friends, or to the es rea@lers of 
such buoks as the “Liberty ;” but in his ‘“Au- 
tobiography”’ he for the first time lays bare his 
views, and we do not hesitate to say that no 
English writer of equal eminence has ever made 
80 distinct a proclamation that he stood outside 
all the Churches, and did not accept the funda- 
mental tenet of any. Apart from the incur- 
sion into the field of theology, the book reveals 
the inner life of the most highly trained and 
the most powerful definite thinker of our time. 
It is the story of a man who was as fervently 
loved for the beauty of his nature as admired 
for the splendid forces of his mind; and it will 
deepen the existing impression of his self-for- 

tful, generous, affectionate, frank, and abso- 
utely truthful character. So great a mind 
has seldom taken the world into his confidence, 
and it needs no prophet to see that the “‘Auto- 
biography” will be an abiding possession of 
our literature. 

Among the reasons why Mr. Mill told the 
tale of an uneventful life was the wish to show 
how much more might be done to quicken the 
mental development of the young than is ac- 
complished by the present methods of instruc- 
tion ; and hence he gives a minute account of 
his own early training. A more remarkaBle 
story of youthful acquirements it would not be 
easy to find in all the records of scholarship. 
The eldest son of James Mill, the historian of 
British India, he was born, he tells us, in Lon- 
don on the 20thof May, 1806. His father was 
one of the most powerful minds of his Age, and 
one of its most original thinkers, but he was 
harsh in character, dogmatic, and almost fanat- 
ical in the assertion of opinions which are 
usually held to lie at the furthest pole from 
fanaticism. He devoted himself to the educa- 
tion of his eldest son with a care and devotion 
which have a touch of pathos. Amid great 
and harrassing literary toil he began the task 
soon after the boy had learned to speak. We 
are not told when or how John Mill learned to 
read or write English ; but it must have been 
almost in his cradle, for the dawn of his mem- 
ory begins with the study of Greek. “I have,” 
he says, ‘no remembrance of the time when I 
began to learn Greek. Ihave been told that 
it was when I was three years old.” He faint- 
ly remembers having gone through *sop’s 
Fables,” which: was the first book that he read, 
and the ‘‘Anabasis” was the second. It would 
seem that he had read both about the time 
that most children are learning the alphabet. 
By the age of eight he had studied, uader his 
father’s tuition, the whole of Herodotus, and 
Xenophon’s ‘““Cyropedia” and the “Memorials 
of Socrates;” some of the lives of the Philos- 
ophers by Diogenes Laertius ; part of Lucian 
and Isocrates ‘‘Ad Demonicum” and “Ad Nic- 
olem ;” and the first dialogues of Plato. The 
list is appalling! sAt eight John Mill began to 
study Latin, and he soon became the teacher 
of his brothers and sisters. Such was the de- 
votion of his father that he acted as a lexicon 
to the young boy. There being no Greek and 
English lexicons then in existence, John Mill 
was forced to ask him the meaning of every 
foreign word as they sat together in the study. 
“This incessant interruption he, one of the 
most impatient of men, submitted to, and wrote 
under that interruption several volumes of his 
history, and all else that he had to write dur- 
ing those years.’’ The father and the son con- 
stantly walked together, and from the earliest 
years began a process of philosopical and politi- 
cal teaching. Such books as Mosheim’s ‘“Ec- 
clesiastical History,” M’Crie’s “Life of John 
Knox,” and even Sewell and Rutty’s ‘Histo- 
ries of the Quakers,’”’ were among the prescrib- 
ed course of reading. To these were added 
every history that came in the way, records of 
travel, and such books of amusement as ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” the “Arabian Nights,” and 
Brooke’s“ Fool of Quality.” Sucha mixture 
of books for men and books for boys has sel- 
dom gone to form so young a mind. 

From his eighth to his twelfth year he 
read an amount of Latin and Greek lit- 
erature which it takes him nearly a whole 
page to record, and which is at least twice as 
much as an average young man has studied by 
the time of his quitting the University. Ge- 
ometry, algebra, and the higher mathematics 
were added to his tasks, besides a great quan- 
tity of historical reading. Nay, in his eleventh 
and twelfth years, he wrote a history of the 
Roman Constitution, which would have filled 
an octavo volume, and was an account of the 
struggles between the patricians and the ple- 
beians. Although quite ignorant of Niebuhr’s 
researches, the precocious boy, by the help of 
such lights as he had got from his father, vindi- 
cated the Agrarian Laws on the evidence of 
Livy, and upheld the Roman Democratic party. 
He even wrute English verses, taking Pope as 
his model, and showed the audacity of youth 
by writing a continuation of the Iliad. At the 
age of twelve began another stage of his edu- 
cation, in which his father trained him in Logic. 
They read together such books.as the “Orga- 
non,” and the ‘‘Analytics,” and also the “Com. 
putatiosive Logica’ of Hobbes. While walk- 
ing in the country they would converse, not 
about boyish sports—which John Mill did not, 
perhaps, know even by name—but about the 
subtleties of the School logic and the Socratic 

dialectics. Political economy followed, and he 
may be said to have been an independent think- 
er on the subject by the age of fourteen. Mr. 
Mill calmly sets down so extraordinary a range 
of acquirements to prove how the mind might 
be trainedin youth if we were to do away with 
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he adds the astounding assurance that, if so 
much was done for him by skilltul manage- 
ment, much more might be done for really clev- 
er children. In such natural gifts as quickness 
of apprehension, accuracy or retentiveness of 
memory, activity or energy of character, “I 
am,” he says, “rather below than above par; 
what I could do could assuredly be done by 
any boy or girl of average capacity and 
healthy physical constitution.” Seldom has 
modesty been the victim of a greater delusion. 
All Mr. Mill’s assurances cannot hide the tact 
that we are reading, not of an average lad, but 
of a prodigy. Sorigorous a training, liowever, 
had its weak side as well as its strong, and he 
was conscious of the fact. It never allowed 
him to be a boy, or to take part in youthful 
gaieties, or to learn the use ot his hands. He 
wasaman from his boyhood, and he so de- 
veloped his intellect at the expense of other 
faculties as to gather a contempt for all that 
was commonplace in lite, and to become a re- 
cluse. Had hea lived four centuries earlier he 
would have been the greatest of Benedictine 
monks. 

But, being the son and the disciple of James 
Mill, he was profoundly different trom a monk, 
so far as religious belief was concerned; and 
here we come toa startling chapter of the ‘‘Au- 
tobiography.” Although educated for the min- 
istry of the Scottish Church, his father had 
been “early led to reject, not only the belief in 
Revelation, but the foundation of what is com- 
monly called Natural Religion.” Butler's “An- 
alogy” held him to a faith in the Divine au- 
thority of Christianity for a considerable time, 
but it afterwards made him believe that he 
could find no halting-place even in Deism, 
“until, doubtless after many struggles, he yield- 
ed to the conviction that, concerning the origin 
of things nothing whatever can be known.” 
“Dogmatic Atheism he looked upon as ab- 
surd,” but he could not accept the ordinary 
teaching of Christian Theism. Nay, ‘his aver- 
sion to religion, im the sense usually attached to 
the term, was of the same kind with that of 
Lucretius; he regarded it with feelings due not 
to a mere mental delusion, but to a great moral 
evil.” In particular he launched his denunci- 
ations against the idea of hell, and his son 
joins in the cry. ‘‘The time, I believe, is draw- 
ing near,” says John Stuart Mill, ‘‘when this 
dreadful conception of an object of worship 
will be no longer identified with Christianity ; 
and when all persons, with any sense of moral 
good and evil, will look upon it with the same 
indignation with which my father regarded it.” 
The father did not allow the boy to remain ig- 
norant of his reiigious opinions, but impressed 
on him that nobody could tell how the world 
came into existence, and that the question, 
“Who made me?’ cannot be answered, *‘be- 
cause we have no experience or authentic in- 
formation from which to answer it.” “I am 
thus,’’ says Mr. Mill, with startling frankness, 
“one of the very few examples in this country 
of one who has not thrown off. religious beliet, 
but never had it: I grew up ina negative state 
with regard toit. 1 looked upon the modern 
exactly as I did upon the ancient religions—as 
something which in no way concerned me.” 
And he never changed that position. As in 
youth, so in manhood and old age, the here- 
after of this lite was to him the great uncer- 
tainty, shrouded trom all human eyes by an 
impenetrable veil. His father had taught him 
that it would not be prudent to avow such 
scepticism, and he kept silence for a time ; but 
he thinks that his father was wrong, and he 
manitestly regrets that he did not speak out. 
The time, he thinks, has come when it is “the 
duty of all who, being qualified in point of 
knowledge, have on mature consideration sat- 
isfied themselves that the current opinions are 
hurtful, to make their dissent known.” “Such 
an avowal,” he adds, ‘would put an end, at 
once, and forever, to the vulgar prejudice that 
what is called, very improperly, unbelief, is 
connected with any bad qualities either of 
mind or heart.” He further lets it be seen how 
far short of Deism was hus own creed. We do 
not of course, offer one word of comment on 
such a declaration; we only note the momen- 
tous fact that the most influential teacher of 
his time had no word of certainty to tell his 
age about the most solemn of all themes, and 
that his latest message was a declaration of 
war against “the old opinions of religion,’ on 
the ground that they were hindranves to the 
growth of a high morality. 

Returning to the story of John Mill’s life, 
we find him spending a year in France when he 
was about fifteen. ‘Tie study of the French 
Revolution then made an immense impression 
on his mind, and he says: **The most trans- 
cendent glory I was capable of conceiving, was 
that of figuring, successful or unsuccessful, as a 
Girondist in an English Convention.” About 
that time he fell under the influence of Austin 
and of Bentham, who was the prophet, priest 
and king of James Mill's friends. He also be- 
came acquainted with such men as Grote, 
Ricardo, Macaulay. About the age of sixteen 
he and some other intellectual youths of the 
Benthamite school, among whom was Mr. Roe- 
buck, formed a debating club, to which Mill 
gave the name of the Utilitarian Society. He 
did not invent the word, but he had borrowed 
it from Galt’s “Annals of the Parish.” It stuck, 
however, and has become the Cesignation of a 
philosophical sect. Mill had a remarkable 
fondness for such societies in youtu, and he 
took a great share in starting two others—one 
for systematic study, and the other for philo- 
sophical discussion. At the age of geventeen he 
entered the India House, where his father was 
already Examiner of India Correspondence. 
Although he was placed, in the usual manner, 
at the bottom of the list of clerks, it was under- 
stood that he would from the first be employed 
in preparing drafts of despatches. Old Indian 
officers could scarcely have dreamed that many 
of the State papers which were sent from Eng- 
land for their guidance were composed by a 
lad of seventeen. At eighteen he became the 
most frequent writer in the “Westminster Re- 
view,” which had been started by the Ben- 
thamites 4s a rival to the “Edinburgh” and the 
“Quarterly.” At that period of life he had all 
the zeal and all the fanaticism of a young mis- 
sionary, and often preached with more fervor 
than discretion. ‘The Owenites were then 
teaching their peculiar form of socialism in a 
club of their own, and John Mill formed a 
band of stern political economists to smite them 
hip and thigh. The debate lasted five or six 
weeks. The speaker that most struck Mill was 
a young Chancery barrister named Thirlwall, 
who was then unknown, but who is now the 
most distinguished living member of the Epis- 
copal bench—the Bishop of St. David’s. “His 
speech,” says Mill, ‘‘was an answer to mine. 








| Before he had uttered ten sentences I set him 
| down as the best speaker I had ever heard, and 
I have never since heard any one whom | 
placed above him. 

About the age of twenty, a strange change 
came over the mind of John Miil. Hitherto 
he had thought only of pressing forward Rad 
ical reforms as if they were the end of exist 
ence ; but there came a state which must, he 
thinks, have been like that of the Methodists 
when they first have “aconviction of sin.” In 
a passage of pathetic eloquence, he tells how 
he began to see that all bis political dreams 
might be fulfilled, and yet he himself find in 
the result only dust oat ashes. 
machinery of existence might be bettered, men 
might still be little and life be barren. So he 
| began to review the whole teaching of his 
| father and of Bentham. He began to see its 
imperfections, and to grope his way to wider 
horizons than theirs, And, strange to say, 
comiort and hope were first brought to him by 
the reading of Wordsworth. Although he 
does not think that the Poet of the Lakes was 
the greatest of his time, he found in Words- 
worth a special message for him. He then 
passed to Coleridge and the thinkers of Ger- 
many, flinging off as he went more and more 
of the Benthamite hardness, and becoming to- 
tally different from “the reasoning machine” 
which he admits that he was in youth. At 
this period of lite he met two of the most re- 
markable men of his day, Frederick Maurice 
and*John Sterling. He speaks of the great 
Broad Churchman with profound admiration 
and respect, but also with a shade of intellect- 
ual regret. “I have always thought,’’ he says, 
“that there was more intellectual power wasted 
in Maurice than in any other of my contemp- 
oraries. Few of them certainly had so much 
to waste.” He means that Maurice devoted 
his great powers of generalization, his rare 
ingenuity and subtlety, not to the discov- 
ery of truth, but to the task of showing that 
the Thirty-nine Articles were the conden- 
sationof wisdom. ‘With Sterling,” adds Mill, 
“I soon became very intimate, and was more 
attached to him than I have ever been to 
any other man. He was, indeed, one of the 
most lovable of men.’ Stirling had at 
first thought Mill a ‘‘made”’ or manufactured 
man, but he was undeceived by the young 
thinker’s comments on Wordsworth. Some- 
time afterwards Mill became the friend of a 
greater than Maurice or Sterling, in the man 
who was to do more than any other teacher 
except himself to shape the thoughts of the 
time—Carlyle. They became acquainted with 
each other in a whimsical way. Inthe /Hxam- 
iner—then under the brilliant editorship of Fon- 
blanque—Mill had written a series of articles 
on “The Spirit of the Age.” 

Reading them in the philosophic solitude of 
Craiginputtoch, Carlyle said, ‘‘Here is a new 
Mystic’ —the truth being, of course, that they 
were written by the most definite thinker of 
the age. When Carlyle came to London, he 
asked who “the Mystic” was, and they became 
warm friends. Mill on the other hand, had 
hitherto seen in Carlyle’s essays only mere 
rhapsodies, and he failed to discern any merit 
in “Sartor Resartus” when the manuscript was 
shown to him; but he gradually acquired an 
admiration for Carlyle’s amazing poetic genius, 
and, when “Sartor Resartus” was published 
he read it with enthusiasm, It is ‘nteresting 
to learn that he at one time intended to write 
a history of the French Revolution, and that 
when he abandoned tlhe design, he handed his 
materials over to Carlyle, who used them, no 
doubt, in composing his own immortal book. 
On the appearance of that great picture of the 
most-awful drama in modern history, Mill has- 
tened to pen an enthusiastic article on it in the 
“Westminster Review,” and he betrays a pa 
thetic pride in the fact that he thus helped to 
spread the fame of the friend from whom he 
was so widely parted in after lite. He speaks 
of Carlyle with an admiration which he be- 
stows on no other of his contemporaries. 

“IT know that I could not see round him, and 
I could never be certain that I could see over 
him ; and I never presumed to judge him with 
any definiteness until he was interpreted by 
one greatly the superior of us both—who was 
more of a poet than he, more of a thinker than 
I—whose own mind and nature included his, 
and infinitely more.” 

That B gem of genius was John Mill’s 
wife. e shrink from citing detached senten- 
ces of the enthusiastic and beautiful exaggera- 
tion with which he speaks of her whom he 
loved with a fervor that seems to reopen a page 
in old world chivalry. It matters not that she 
was not so great as Carlyle or as Mill himself. 
It matters not that he speaks likea lover. His 
passionate adoration consecrates her memory. 
He assures us—with passionate, almost with 
tearful eloquence—that she was the thinker, 
not he; that the best part of his best works 
was hers, not his ; and that in the ripest years 
of his life he did little else than hold the pen to 
her dictation. It would be almost cruel to 
Mill’s memory to offer a prosaic contradiction. 
Nor shall we mutilate the passionate beauty of 
his praises"by reprinting them in part. They 
form one of the most pathetic chapters in the 
literature of emotion. We can but mutely 
record the words: 

“Her memory is to me religion, and her ap- 
probation the standard by which, summing up 
as it does all worthiness, I endeavor to regulate 
my lite.” Nor have we space to follow Mr. 
Mill into the more prosaic details of his Par- 
liamentary life and his last student days. We 
have touched only the salient points of the 
fascinating book, which has now been given to 
the world, and is fated to awaken, perhaps, 
more fierce and more admiring discussion than 
any piece of writing that has seen the light for 


years.—London Telegraph. 








A TALK ABOUT WOMEN. 


It was only a little word, thoughtlessly 
spoken, perhaps, that made a tender woman’s 
heart ache; and a sense of dependence sent 
shocting pains through the quivering nerves 
made sensitive by a trying illness. 

This woman, previous.to her marriage, had 
| been a successful teacher, belonging to the 
| worthy class of self-supporters. 

With marriage came children and many 
cares. The husband being possessed of only 





moderate means, prudence and economy 
were requisite. 

To this wife were entrusted the family in- 
terests and comforts, and a sum of money or 
“monthly allowance’ was placed in her 


Although the | 
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hands at regular intervals. 
kind and generous, both by nature and purse, 
and yet the wife’s hands, at times, felt tied. 
She tried to feel that marriage was an equal 
partnership of rights, duties and privileges ; 
tried to reason away the conviction that she 
was supported, and not as formerly, self sup" 
porting; tried to believe that the time and in 


The husband was | 
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terestshe had transferred from the school. | 


}room to the family were just as valuable 
|} and worthy of the same remuneration, and 
yet failed to feel perfect content 

| It was the money earned by the man she 
loved which supplied her with food and cloth- 
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ing; she could earn nothing, as all her time | 
| 


| was consumed in caring for her little family 
;and making home bright and beautiful. 
| Could her husband have fully fathomed her 
| Sensitive and noble-spirited nature, could he 
‘ have realized the many little ills which make 
the heavy cross, and have removed them by 
keeping ber supplied with a sum of money 
adequate to his means, could he have assured 
| her that he felt it her “just dues’’—her profits 
from the partnership, so that she could have 
felt free to spend it either for gloves or in 
charity.as she had with the fruits of her girl- 
hood labors, much disquiet had been spared 
her. 

The money, wonthly allotted, was sufficient 
for household expenses, but with little left for 
the wife’s private or individual fund. She 
shrank from asking for a sum to be set apart 
for her yse; knowing that her husband was a 
generous man she kept waiting for him to see 
the justice and propriety of such a course; 
but she waited in vain. 

He would have been exceedingly mortified 
and deeply wounded had he known of his 
wife’s many efforts to keep up a dainty, lady- 
like appearance such as she had been known 
and admired for, in the days when he met 
and won her. He would have answered, had 
he been taxed with thoughtlessness or negli- 
gence, “my wife knows she can have money 
it she asks for it, what’s mine is hers,” or the 
like. But some women find it hard to ask, 
no matter how indulgent or kindly a husband 
may be, for money for their exclusive use or 
pleasure. 

The reason of this, can hardly be explained 
intelligently, but can be felt by any woman of 
refined spirit and delicacy. There are many 
vain and worldly women in our land who will 
dress and enjoy themselves even at the expense 
of an aged father or over-taxed husband or 
brother, regardless of how the money comes, so 
they get it; but of this class we have naught to 
say. Our plea is for the worthy, shrinking 
ones, whether educated for self-support or the 
contrary. 

We shall hail the day joyfully when all 
girls are as well prepared for life’s work as are 





their brothers. And this will never be un- 
til the same thoroughness enters into all 
branches of labor which women undertake to 








do. Girls must look beyond the possibilities 
of marriage in determining and prosecuting 
their chosen work. Men make extra exer- 
tions, or should do so, to attain skill or profi 
ciency witb marriage and the care of a family 
in view, and why should not women for the 
same reason? Though marriage is apt to to- 
tally disable a Woman for many of the call- 
ings or professions she may choose, still it 
will be vastly better for the world of women 
when every daughter is taught, so that she 
can be truly self-supporting. No woman or 
wife will be treated with any less considera- 
tion or kindness because she can labor intelli- 
gently and successfully; and many men and 
husbands value women who can manage the 
Sails and rigging of their own \ife-boats much 
more than those who have been educated with 
a view to marriage, who are obliged to be help- 
less and dependent. Though good husbands 
may be short-sighted and ignore, through 
thoughtiessness, their wives’s “just claims’’ to 
equality in finance and other matters, stil) 
educated, self-sustaining women are happier 
and will, in the end, make men happier, wiser 
and nobler. MARIAN BEReu. 
Racine, Wis., Jan. 1874. 
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| Equal Rights of Women in Massachusetts ?” 


BHoman's Bournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Jan. 24, 1874. 


—_— 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are til) in arrears for the Woma n’s 
Jouunat are earnestly requir val to wend in lee iz eab 
scriptions, The change of date on the wrapper of the 
payer will be Gheir receipt 

- 

Zacw seutecriber will find the date at which his eub- 
soription expires on his paper When be pays hie an- 
Bua! cules tion, the changed date of the paper will 
be lite receipt ; 

NOTICE. 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Soclety, at Dew Moines, 


have copies of the Wowan’s Jounwat, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street 

The Penn«y!vania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelpiia, 74 Arch Street, have copies of the 


Woman e Jovuunat tor sale 


New Premiums, 


To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, | 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 
oox & Giblbx Sewing Machine of which the market | 
price te 9) 


We call special attention to our new premiusn of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.0) 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE !! 


| 
Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- | 

out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 

Jy requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of association : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of al! political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political tesue, do hereby organize | 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 














Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 








Suffrage Association will be held in Wesleyan Hall, 
Boston, on Tuceday, January 27, 1874, at 2.30 Pp. mM. 
and 7.30 r. M. 

Officers for the ensuing year will be elected, and 
plans of work for the ensuing year will be proposed 
and considered. 

Rev. Jemes Frecman Clarke, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, Heury B 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Stephen 8S. Foster, 
Rey. Mariana T. Folsom, and other speakers are ex- 
pected to be present. 

Woman Sullrage Associations and Political Clubs 
are requested to send representatives, and the friends 
of Woman Suffrage from all parts of the State are 





' permanent partnership of equals with recipro- | 


Let each come to the meeting ready to co-op- | cal rights and duties. It is the most tender 


erate with every other friend of the cause in 
the glorious work of building upa true Repub- 
lic in the old Bay State 


MISS SMITH’S TAXES. 


The real question in this case is whether 
the law of taxation should not be the same 
for men and women. 

it is most fortunate that it is brought before 
the public in just the way that Miss Smith bas 
brought it. The very harshness of the meth- 
od used to collect the taxes has helped to 
show the injustice of the law itself. 

A petition should now be made to the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut asking for an amend 
ment to the State Constitution, so that wo- 
men may have an equal voice with men in 


| the laws they must obey, and in the amount 


and useof their taxes. This will settle the 

whole question. The public mind is rapidly 

getting ready for this, as will be scen by the 

comments of the press which we publish in 

another column. L. 8. 
———— — 


LETTER FROM THE MISSES SMITH. 


Eprrors Woman's Journat :—We are un- 
der great obligations to you for the kind idea 
that a subscription-book is to be opened this 
day to raise funds for our benefit. Not that 
we are in need, but it goes far to strengthen 
our position in view of the enemy, when they 
find that we suffer no loss from their prosecu- 
tions. We desire that whatever is received 
may be kept with you, and not sent to us till 
called fur. We hope the town will take into 
consideration the situation of affairs, and not 
make us any more wholly needless expense, 
and that contributions given for our defense 
may in the end be returned to the generous 
donors. We have just received a check of 
twenty-five dollars from a lawyerin Columbia, 
8. C., which, together with other donations, 
will cover the auction loss, and we are now as 
able to pay our taxes as we ever were. It is 
very agreeable to us to see such tokens of re- 


gard from stanch friends. 
J. ann A. Smita. 
Glastonbury Jan. 19, 1874. 





THE ENGLISH COMMON LAW IN UTAH. 


The proposal to establish the English Com- 
mon Law in Utah, which was condemned by 
the Faneuil Hall Meeting, and which Senator 
Frelinghuysen disclaimed, in his letter to the 
Boston daily Advertiser, has been revived in 
the House of Representatives The telegraph- 
ic dispatches of the 15th inst., inform us that 


The subject of Woman Suffrage was before 
the House Committee on Territories to-day. 
Mr. Willcox, a delegate from the New York 
Woman Suffrage Society, said that Woman 
Suffrage in Utah originated in an address be- 
fore the same committee five years ago. 

Delegate Cannon of that Territory admitted 
this statement was substantially correct. 





respectfuliy invited to attend, 
James FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 
JuLia Ward Howse, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the MAInE WoMAN suF- 
PRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in AuGUSTA, oL 
Tuesday and Wedresday, Jan. 27th and 28th, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. The friends of the move- 
ment from all parts of the State are respectfully invit- 
edto attend. Distinguished speakers will be present 
and business of importance will be transacted. 








SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


All who have circulated Woman Suffrage 
petitions are requested to send them to this 
office im mediately. No time should be lost, 
asevery day is of importance. 

The question of Woman Suffrage, having 
been ignored, as usual, in the Governor’s mes- 
sage, can only come before the Legislature by 
petitions from its friends. A large number of 
these have already been forwarded to the 
office of the Woman’s Journat and we shall 
have them presented without delay. The 
sooner the subject comes up the more certain 
we shall be to have it fully discussed and fa- 
vorably considered. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING NEXT WEEK. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association will take place 
in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, next Tuesday, Jan. 
27, at 2.30 Pp. M., and again at 7.30 P. M. 

It will be a business meeting for making 
plans of work and electing officers for the com- 
ing year. It should be attended by all who 
are alive to the magnitude of the object, and 
willing to take part in its accomplishment. 

Two objects are to be attained by the friends 
of Woman Suffrage. One is to awaken inter- 
est and spread information among the men 
and women ofthe community. The other is 
to combine the interest which already exists, 
as au effective political power for the election 
of a Legislature and Governor who are in fa- 

vor of Impartial Suffrage. Every Woman 
Suffragist in the State ought to be actively and 
continually at work for one cr both of these 
objects, - Let each one of us, between now 


and next Tuesday, think seriously and earn- 
estly “What can 


do to heip establish the 
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Mr. Willcox claimed that enfranchisement 
was first proposed as the only practicable 
mode of extirpating polygamy, and it would 
have that efiect if the secrecy of the vote was 
secured by abolishing the marking of ballots 
with numbers or otherwise; that till this sec- 
recy was secured Woman had not had a fair 
trial, and said, further, that the Woman Suf 
frage element was unanimous on this ques- 
tion, and that in the forthcoming political 
combination this elen¥ent would be powerful. 

Miss Matilda J. Hindman, of Pittsburg, 
agent of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Society, said if suffrage could be taken from 
women it should be taken from men for the 
same reason. She objected to the extension 
of the common law of 1776 over the women of 
the Territory of Utah. 

Mr. Carey stated that the Poland Bill, which 
he would accept, simply operated to substitute 
the common for the civil law where not mod- 
ified by decisions and legislation in Utah. 

To this Mr. Willcox assented, and Mr. Me- 
Kee, Chairman of the Committee, stated that 
the Committee desired this and nothing more. 

Mr. Carey said the Mormons enfranchised 
the wemen of Utah to outvote the Gentiles, 
and they had no purpose or desire to elevate 
their women thereby. 

This latter allegation was emphatically con- 
tradicted by Mr. Cannon of Utah. 

If Mr. Willcox “assented” to the proposed 
substitution of “the common for the civil law, 
where not modified by decisions and legisla- 
tion in Utah,’”’ he made a very grave mistake. 
And for this reason: the common law regards 
marriage as a relation between servant and 
master, a relation of servitude on the part of 
the wife, and of supremacy on the part of the 
husband. That is the foundation principle 
which the common law lays down, and which 
underlies all statutory legislation concerning 
the domestic relations. Gradually, during the 
past century, the growth of public sentiment 
has compelled the Legislatures of many States 
to modify the common law by statutes which 
concede personal and property rights to mar 
ried women. Wives are thus partially protec- 
ted against absolute subjection. But, after 
all, this is only patchwork legislation. The 


married women everywhere, and wherever 
lawyers and courts can find a loop-hole, the 


individuality of the wile is sacrificed. 

Now this common law theory of marriage 
contradicts Nature, Reason, Justice and Com- 
monsense. Itis at variance with the princi- 
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| Christianity. A true marriage is a noble and 
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principle of the law is against the rights of 


authority of the husband is sustained and the’ 


ple of Equal Rights and the Golden Rule of 


a 


| and sacred and intimate of human relations; 
| but it is a relation of equals. There never ex- 
isted a thoroughly happy marriage where su- 
premacy was practically asserted by the hus- | 
band, or submission consciously yielded by the 
wife. This false theory of domestic despot- | 
| ism is a prolific source of discord and a most | 
dangerous foe of domestic peace and happi 
Hess, 

To remand the unfortunate women of Utah | 

into political disfranchisement would be an | 
outrage upon their rights as American citi- | 
‘zens. It would do to women in Utah precise- | 
ly what a law abolishing negro suffrage would 
do to colored men in the South. But, to sub- | 
ject the women of Utah to domestic slavery, | 
under the old English common law, would be j 
equivalent not only to taking away the ne- 
gro’s right to vote, but to restoring him to the 
authority of his master. 

We protest against the proposed legislation, 
as destructive to the public morals. If the 
proposed Bill should become a law, Congress 
need not be surprised if the women of Utab 
should refuse to enter into legal marriages, 
| If they can only do so by submitting to the 
| disabilities of the common law, if subjugation 
is made the alternative of polygamy, Woman 
may be driven to repudiate the shameful sanc- 
tions of this debauched and cruel government, 
as her only refuge from bondage, and her sole 
guarantee of individual liberty. Is it wise to 
place her in so cruel a dilemma? 

In 1872, the Republican party, at Philadel- 
phia, declared itself “mindful of its obligations 
to the loyal women of America for their noble 
devotion to the cause of freedom,” their ad- 
mission to wider spheres of usefulness was 
“viewed with satisfaction,’ and their honest 
demands for additional rights were declared 
worthy of *‘respectful consideration.” 

Women accepted these declarations as sin- 
cere, and helped te elect the Republican can- 
didates. But if Republican Senators and Rep- 
resentatives disfranchise the women of Utah 
and subject them to the cruel disabilities of 
the common law, 1876 will see a very different 
state of feeling, and may witness a very differ- 
ent result. ‘Whom the gods seek to destroy 
they first make mad.” Let us hope that the 
warning will be heeded. H. B. B. 


| 





GOOD NEWS FROM IOWA. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—The Iowa Legislature 
convened on the 12th inst. The Senate has 
electedthree women to offices. Mrs. Maxwell, 
Engrossing Clerk, Mrs. Elliott, Postmaster, Mrs. 
Quixon, Paperfolder. A tie vote for Speaker 
in the House prevents permanent organiza- 
tion. There have been sixty-four ballots and 
no choice. ‘Fhe suffrage petitions are coming 
in from different parts of the State, and it is 
hoped that all will be sent in by Feb. Ist. In 
presenting these petitions to the people we 
find noble progress has been made. Gov. 
Carpenter and wife, all of the State officers 
and their wives, a majority of State Supreme 
Judges and many of our best citizens have 
freely given their names. If numerous signa- 
tures are not obtained it will not be becatse 
the people are not favorably inclined. 

M. A. W. 











Des Moines, Jan. 16. 


—“= 


PROGRESS IN MAINE. 


The Portland Press, in a summary of Pro- 
gress in Maine for 1873, says that: 


* Women certainly have no reason to com- 
plain of the year’s dealings with them, for 
they have been recognized in many ways 
which are quite unique and which indicate 


that have hitherto given them a position of 
quasi subjection. Mrs. Mary D. Welcome 
has been licensed to preach by the Metho- 
dists; Mrs. Fannie U. Roberts, of Kittery, has 
been commissioned by the Governor to sol 
emnize marriages; Clara H. Nash, of the fa- 
mous law firm of F.C. & CH. Nash, of 
Columbia Falls, has argued a case before a 
jury in the Supreme Court; Miss Mary C. 
Lowe of Colby University has taken a col- 
lege prize for declamation. They are the first 
Maine women who have ever enjoyed honors 
of the kind. Miss Cameron spoke, too, at the 
last Congregational Conference, and Miss 
Frank Charles was appointed Register of 
Deeds in Oxford County. 

It is further to be noted that the Legisla- 
lature voted as follows on the question of giv- 
ing the ballot to women: Senate 14 yeas, 14 
nays; House 62 yeas, 69 nays. Women are 
rapidly obtaining a recognized position in our 
colleges. There are now five young women 
at Colby, three at Bates, and three at the 
Agricultural College—eleven in all. Bates 
has already graduated two. In the latter col- 
lege a scholarship for the benefit of women 
has been endowed by Judge Reddington. 
Finally the first Woman Suffrage Association 
ever formed in Maine held its first meeting at 
Augusta last January, and was a great success. 
Carmel, Monroe, Etna and some other towns 
have elected women Superintendents of 
schools, but this has been done in other years. 

For a little movement in the right direction 
we must credit Messrs. Amos, Abbott & Co., 
woolen manufacturers of Dexter, who divide 
ten per cent. of their profits with their opera- 
tives. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Dear Journat :—The following statement 
embodies the action of the Legislature of 
| Michigan for 1873, on the question of Woman 
; Suffrage. 

Numerous petitions were presented, signed 





| duced a joint resolution granting the privilege 


| whatever sphere or capacity they have been | 


| thoroughly, and successfully, as those done by 


the gradual breaking down of the prejudices | 











by men and women, asking for the submission 


to the popular vote of a proposition for etrik- 
ing the word “male” from that portion of the 
State Constitution defining the qualifications 
of an elector. The business was referred to 
the Committee on State affairs. On the 5thof | 
March, Mr. S. C. Lamb, of Lapeer Co., intro- | 


of the elective franchise to the women of this 
State, in the following words : 


“Whereas, Past experience has fully shown 
and clearly proved that wherever women, in 


placed, have held positions of trust or honor, 
or occupations requiring skill, experience, in- 
dustry and perseverance, they have performed 
the duties imposed upon them fully as well, as 


the opposite sex.” 

“And, Whereas, We, as a State, believe 
that labor well done, without regard to sex, 
should be amply rewarded, and that merit 
always be appreciated and remunera- 
ted; , 

“And, Whereas, We have opened the doors 
of our highest institutions of learning to wo- 
men, and their record and conduct there seem 
to demand that we should extend to them all 
the immunities, rights, and privileges enjoyed 
by man; 

Therefore, Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Michigan, 
that all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
enjoyed and possessed in the elective franchise 
be, and the same are hereby granted to women 
of this State, and that, with the passage of 
this resolution, they shall be capable of being 
elected to positions of trust and honor, and 
that they shall, when doing the same amount 
of work receive equal wages with men em- 
ployed in the same.” 

A motion was made that the resolution be 
recommitted to the Committee on State Affairs 
with instructions to amend the same so as to 
provide that the expression of the women of 
this State, of lawful age, in reference to the 
propriety of the proposed amendment may be 
taken by the supervisors of the State in taking 
the annual assessments for the year 1873; 
which motion was lost. 

The vote was then taken. Yeas 50, Nays 24, 
and the resolution was defeated, the majority 
not being two-thirds of the members elect. 

On the 11th of April a motion was made to 
reconsider the vote by which the House refused 
to pass “‘House joint resolution No. 20,” as the 
Woman Suffrage resolution was technically 
called ; which motion did not prevail. 

The whole number of members elect of the 
House is about one hundred, and the fact that 
fifty voted for the resolution is very encourag- 
ing. As the clock of the Ages does not go 
backward, there is great reason for hope that 
the absentees and non-voting members of the 
House may get back bone enough to enable 
them to present themselves on the right side, 
in case the resolution is introduced at the ex- 
tra session, which will probably be called some- 
time during the winter. 

During the session of ’73 a Commission was 
appointed to amend the Constitution of the 
State, and a‘resolution was introduced in the 
Senate, to strike out the word “male” from the 
Constitution and substitute the word “person.’’ 
The Committee on Amendment reported, with- 
out recommendation, and the question was dis- 
missed. 

The Commission has finished its work of 
amendment without striking out the obnox- 
ious word disqualifying women from the exer-’ 
cise of the franchise, but the amended consti- 
tution is not yet accepted by the people. 

Lucy J. Srovr. 

Northville, Mich., Jan. 12, 1874. 


_ —<—— a 


THE MISSES SMITH---A REMONSTRANCE. . 


A slip cut from the “Springfield Union,’’ has 
been sent to me, commenting on the case of 
the Misses Smith: While I must say that the 
style in which that article is written is remark- 
able for its graceful wit, I deplore its mistaken 
tone more, even, than the contempt which 
the writer evinces for the facts in the case, 
in not taking the trouble to ‘acquaint himself 
with them. ‘ 

The statements of the Misses Smith, if 
read in a kindly spirit, will enlighten the corres- 
pondent of the Union as to their wishes and in- 
tentions, therefore it is needless for me to 
speak upon that subject, but as he does not 
seem to know the position of these ladies, a 
few words concerning them may not be unin- 
teresting. Miss Julia E. Smith and Miss 
Abby H. Smith are the last of five sisters, all 
ladies of the highest culture, and of refined 
and pure lives. They inherited much wealth 
from both parents, and were brought up by 
their father to understand the principles of 
law and government. Miss Julia, indeed, be- 
came a law student and went through the reg- 
ular course. She also has translated the 
whole Bible three times, from the Hebrew, the’ 
Greek and Latin. Their mother was a lady 
who, in mind and culture, equaled her distin- 
guished husband. Her hatred of all kinds of 
oppression and human degradation and her 
love of freedom amounted to passions, which 
found their appropriate expression in a war 
against slavery and intemperance. 

More than seventy-five years ago, this lit- 
tle band of sisters were being trained fur the 
drama of life, by those highminded and hon- 
orable parents, and well have they performed 
their parts. All remaining unmarried, they 
have given their time and their wealth in the 
aid of reforms everywhere. Though singu- 
larly economical in their personal expenses, 
their charities have been unstinted. At the 











bedside of the sick they have taken their places 


——_— 


as watchers, the town’s poor have beep 
benefited and cheered by their annual visits, 
and the miserable who struggle and suffer ip 
silence, have had their help. Throughout 
this country, from Florida to Oregon, their 
money has been sent to sustain those who, ad. 
vocate pure reforms, and they have been hon. 
ored in accordance with their deeds. At the 
recent Celebration in Hampton, Virginia, Miss 
Smith and Miss Abby were placed at the head 
of the procession of distinguished gentlemen 
and ladies, which was one of the prominent 
spectacles of that day of ceremonies. They 
are the recipients of marks of respect from the 
first people of this part of the world, and their 
mansion is visited by those whose names are 
honored everywhere; the intelligent, the en- 
lightened and benevolent of this land, Yet 
you would be charmed by their unassuming 
and gracious manners. Their grand old man- 
sion, filled with costly relics of the past, their 
extensive farm, their riches in stocks and bonds 
have never set them, in their own opinion, 
above the less favored in the common brother- 
hood and sisterhood of humanity. Above all, 
they are so clear sighted that it is beyond or- 
dinary human power to deceive them. Hav- 
ing kept pace with all the improvements in 
thought and action, that characterize the 
nineteenth century, they add to their native 
acuteness of perception, a knowledge of past 
events, which assists them in coming to a de- 
cision and renders them inflexible in adhering 
to it when it is once formed. 

Thus you can see how unlikely it is that 
they have been influenced by the ‘“ Woman’s 
Emancipator,” or any other journal ; they hay- 
ing been in favor of Woman’s self-government 
before any such paper was in existence. 

The Union’s correspondent says, “Miss 
Smith’s taxes went to pay for police, for roads, 
for fire engines, for schools, and for a govern- 
ment as necessary to her as to any man in 
Glastonbury.” 

Now I will suppose that the writer in the 
Union is honest and wishes to state the ques- 
tion fairly, though, from certain indications, 
such as personalities, mis-calling of names, 
and a spirit of jeering that crops out here and 
there in the article, it is more than probable 
that he hates the thought of Woman Suffrage 
with all his soul, or else that he is resolved to 
inake a readable essay, no matter who may 
suffer. But supposing him to be honest, let 
me ask, would he like to be represented by men 
without possessing the voting power himself! 
Does he trust, men so far? If he does, why 
does he continually clamor that the ‘“‘life of 
the Republic is in danger,” and when it comes 
to taxes does he trust men? Does he really 
believe that with Tweed is imprisoned all the 
dishonesty in the land? If he does, why is he 
always hinting at this or that breach of public 
trust? Honestly, is he not glad that he can 
vote? I believe that he is very glad indeed. 
I know that he would not like to pay his 
money for schools, and never be allowed to 
enter a school meeting; for roads that must 
be mended with green sod taken from his side 
of them, if his opposite neighbor is a man, or 
for a government that, while professing to de- 
rive its’ just powers from the consent of the 
governed, governs him by proxy. If he is dis- 
posed to regard this great question of Wo- 
man’s right to self-government, calmly and dis- 
passionately, if, in truth, he cares more for the 
advancement of human beings than for selfish 
considerations, let him disfranchise himself for 
one year, and try to be anything but a nonen- 
tity, while every ignorant foreigner and every 
ignorant and vicious American votes in his 
place and disposes of his money. Whatever 
he does, let him not act like the old Norse 
chieftain,—who, no doubt, thought it about as 
supernatural that those he had killed should 
arise to accuse him, as he does that Womand 
should complain of man’s injustice. Let him 
not try to hammer down every head that ap- 
pears above the level; rather question each 
as it arises, and learn its reason for appearing. 
For though he may murder the question of 
Woman’s Rights, again and again, it will never 
rest quiet in its grave till the last woman is 
dead or an idiot. 

RaseE.va E. Buckinenam. 

S. Glastonbury, Jan. 12, 1874. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions lately held 
a two days’ festival in the Park St. Churcb. 
The report of the Secretary showed that, during 
the past year, six new missionaries have bee? 
sent to Constantinuple, Bombay, Ceylon, Jap 
an and Mexico; and that ten other ladies have 
been supported in the missionary field, making 
in all about fifty missionaries under the care of 
the Woman’s Board, more than thirty schools 
and forty Bible readers. 

This Board has been in existence six years, 
and its auxiliary societies number about five 
hundred. By the ‘I'reasurer’s report it wa? 
seen that more than sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars have been received and expended by the 
Woman’s Board the past year. Miss S. 4 
Closson, missionary from Cesarea, Turkey, 
spoke with graphic power of her labors among 
that people, and the encouragement to be felt 
from the influence they exert over each other 
when once they have received higher ideas o 
life and character. E 

Delegates were heard from branch societies 
in all the New England States, from variou* 
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other parts of the Union, and from Montreal ; | right to do it, is preposterous. As well might, rooms, No. 80 Willoughby Street, for the 


and, whether these reports were written or ex- 
temporaneous, they were distinctly heard, and 
given with clearness, directness and earnest‘ 
ness, and often veined by strokes of pleasant 
bumor. At noon and in the evening there 
were social gatherings in Pilgrim Hall. On 
Wednesday various ladies took part in the 
exercises of the morning; and in the afternoon, 
a children’s meeting, which was a decided suc- 
cess on the pari o* children and elders, closed 
the session of the Woman’s Board. 

All who attended these meetings must have 


been impressed with the ease, courtesy and | 


dispatch with which the business was trans- 
acted; and the decided ability shownin the 
different addresses of the ladiee. 

Itis to be hoped that in future, occasions 
which are of universal interest and importance 
may not exclude from the audience any one 
who may wish to listen to them. * 


———_— 


OUR WAR EXPENSES. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—A year or 
more since, in analyzing the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the U. 8S. Treasury for 
1872, you made the proportion of National tax 
and revenue for war purposes to fourteen dol- 
lars out of every fifteen. Will you please an- 
alyze in like manner the last Report, and tell 
us whether war still “holds its own,” as 
against peace expenditures in Christian (or 
un-Christian) America ? * 

Bloomington, Ill., Jan. 19, 1874. 

The items of expenditures for the past year 
do not vary essentially from those of last year. 
It is still true that fourteen dollars out of every 
fifteen collected by the General Government, 
is paid for war expenses past or prospective. 
The principal items of expenditure are inter- 
est on the public (war) debt, pensions, current 
expenses of army and navy, and coat of forti- 
fications. H. B, B. 


wee —— 


THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The following resolution was among those 
passed at the organization of a State Grange 
at Manchester, N. H. 

Resolved, That the Grange recognizes the 
power and influence of Woman, and acknowl- 
edges her rights by admitting her an equal in 
the Order, and therefore merits the good will 
of those who labor for Woman’s advancement. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
will hold a Mass Convention at Granite Hall, 
in the city of Augusta, on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 27, and Wednesday, day and evening, 
Jan 28th. Col. T. W. Higginson and other 
distinguished speakers from abroad will ad- 
dress the Convention. Prominent gentlemen 
of both political parties, residing in this State, 


have also consented to take part in its deliber- | 


ations. ' 

Believing that the admission of women to 
full citizenship would greatly promote the 
cause of public morality and good govern- 
ment, and that it would be an act of justice 
due to the class that is disfranchised on account 
of no crime or natural disability, we cordially 
invite all persons who sympathize with our 
purposes, to meet with us and consult as to 
the means to be employed in securing proper 
legislative action. 

Per order of Executive Committee. 

Augusta, Jan. 14, 1874. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE OUT OF 
THIER SPHERE. 


Epirors Journar :—In the report which 
you published last week of the discussion in 
the School Committee upon the admission of 
Miss May and Miss Peabody, Dr. Lothrop is 
reported to have said, “They ought to admit 
them, and then refer the subject to the Com- 
mittee on Elections for final decision.” Mr. 
Merrill of Ward 11, ‘‘acknowledged the right of 
the Board to determine the question.”” No one 
seems to have called in question the soundness 
of the proposition, assumed by these gentle- 
men, that the Board has the right to decide 
whether these ladies are entitled to their seats ; 
in other words, that the School Committee 
have the right to pass upon the qualifications 
of their members. Where do they get that 
right? Itis certainly not given to them by 
law. I have read the statutes pretty carefully 
relating to the powers of the School Committee, 
and I find nothing to authorize a School Com- 
mittee to set aside an election by the people, 
upon any ground whatever. ; 

It has been claimed that the right to judge 
of the qualification of members inheres in 
all such bodies and its exercise by the School 
Committee is claimed on the same ground 
as its exercise by the Senate and House 
of Representatives. But the cases are not 
parallel. This right is expressly guaranteed 
to the Senate and House by the Constitution. 
“The Senate shall be the final judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of their 
own members ; and “the House of Represen- 
tatives shall be the judge,” etc. This power 
in the two Houses is exercised only in cases of 
illegal election or manifest ineligibility of the 
member elect. 

Now the attempt to infer from this special 
grant of power to the Legislature a similar 
power in the School Committee is simply mon- 
strous. The idea that a majority of a School 
Committee can arbitrarily set aside an elec- 
tion by the people, no matter how many super- 
anuated lawyers may tell them they have the 


| Girl,’ in the Unitarian Church, at Hudson, 
1 am no lawyer, but I undertake to say that | Mass., on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18 The 
a School Committee have not the shadow of a | pastor, Rev. Mr. Haywood, opened the exer- 
right to go behind the certificate of election of | ojses with prayer and made a few remarks in 
one of its members who presents the proper | fayor of Woman’s Rights. 
certificate of election, not even to inquire into | 
the legality of the election; and I do not see | 
where they get the power to declare a seat va- | 
cant, even if it should appear that the election 


The trustees of the Smith fund at Northamp- 
ton have decided upon a plan and location for 
a college building. The structure will be of 





| business pursuits. H 
the majority of a Board of County Commis- | benefit of women, on the non-professional care | 
sioners declare vacant the seat of one of their | of health in Infancy, Childhood and Adoles- | or literary matters is eloquent, thoughtful and | Lucinda Foote, daughter of Rev. John Foote 
| number, who had received a regular certificate | cence. The lecturers are men and women of | scholarly. He is an ardent advocate of civil | of Cheshire, it appears that Yale was about 
| of election, or the selectmen of a town expel | the medical profession. 
| one of their members with whom, from jéal- 

| ousy, or Caprice, or prejudice, they were un- | 
willing to act. 








was carried by fraud. 
because I submit, it would be safer to allow a 
person thus elected to hold the seat than to 
recognize the right of the Committee to pass 
upon the question. At the same time, I dare 
say that if a School Committee should, upon 
abundant proof, find that a person with a cer- 
tificate was not legally elected, the community 
would acquiesce in their declaring the seat va- 
cant. 

But for a School Committee to assert the 
right to expel from its Board a person unques- 
tionably elected, is an insult to the constitu- 
ency, an outrage upon law and justice, and un- 
less I mistake the spirit and temper of the con- 
stituencies which elected these ladies, would 
not be tolerated. 

As to an appeal to the Supreme Court, I do 
not believe that that tribunal would entertain 
the questidn. In the first place, they would 
say thatthis matter is precisely similar to ques- 
tions of the right of a member of the Legisla- 
ture to aseat,with which the courts have noth- 
ing to do; and second, that this matter is not 
within the equity jurisdiction of the Court as 
defined by the statutes. I think no respecta- 
blelawyer will affirm that it is. 

F. W. Biro. 

East Walpole, Jan. 19, 1874. 














NOTES AND NEWS, 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has adopted resolutions approving of the 
conduct of the Misses Smith of Glastonbury. 
Particulars next week. 

Mr. William S. Robinson and family, with 
the exception of Miss Hattie Robinson, will 
leave for Europe the last of this month, to be 
absent several months, 





Mr. Henry Callender, one of our best and 
most widely respected merchants, died Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Callender was a sincere 
and pronounced friend of Woman Suffrage. 

Frederick Douglass has received from the 
colored citizens of St. John, N. B., a testimo- 
nial in the shape of a gold-mounted cane con- 
taining a telescope and a mariner’s compass. 

The New York Sorosis furnishes two meals 
per day to the women of ‘The Free Dormitory 
for Women,”’ established by the society of 
young nien of Dr. Deems’ Church, called the 
“Fraternals.’’ : 

The controversy concerning the Boston 
grange has been settled, and the officers were 
installed, Wednesday evening, after which 
nine men and four women were passed to the 
respective degrees of laborer and maid. 

The Woman’s Social Education Society of 
Newport held its regular weekly meeting at 
Piympton Hall, last week. Mrs. Bronson read 
a paper on “Corporal Punishment in Schools,” 
and Miss Conant one on “Kindergarten,” 


A Memofial has been addressed by the India- 
napolis Woman Suffrage Association to each 
Senator and Representative in Congress, from 
the State of Indiana protesting against the 
proposed disfranchisement of the women of 
Utah. 


At one of our fashionable private young la- 
dies’ schools in New York, six compositions 
have been written during the past month upon 
“The Natural and Artificial Disabilities of the 
Young Women of the Present Day.” Truly, 
the world moves. 

Mrs. Eliza B. Burns explained the princi- 
ples and uses of phonic short-hand in a free 
lecture at Clinton Hall last week. The study 
and practice of phonography is especially 
adapted to women who might find in its exer- 
cise remunerative employment. 

Foreigners compose one sixth of the white 
population and furnish one-third of the white 
criminals. More than three fourths of all our 
convicted criminals are men. If only Ameri- 
can women were to be kept in control, police 
courts and policemen would be unnecessary. 

Governor Hartranft of Pennsylvania has re- 
turned all the railroad passes sent to him at 
the beginning of the year, and his example, it 
is expected, will be followed by all the heads of 
the State Departments. When will members 
of the Massachusetts Legislature follow this 
good example ¢ 

Women on School Committees are popular in 
Lynn. At its adjourned meeting, last week, 
the Board of Aldermen went into convention 
with the Board of School Committee for the 
purpose of filling vacancies in the latter Board. 
Miss Mary HU. Lindsey was elected, vice Maria 
F. Newhall, declined. 


The Brooklyn Woman’s Club has opened a 
course of free lectures to be given at their 


I put an extreme case, | 


brick, and an appropriation of $75,000 was 
| made therefor. The second Thursday of Sep- 
| tember, 1875, is the date fixed upon for the re- 
ception of the first students, 


The Unitarian Society of Lancaster, N. H., 
at its recent Annual Meeting, elected two la- 
dies to have charge of the financial affairs of 
the organization during the coming year, one 
being Treasurer, the other Collector. These 
offices ha-e been worthily filled by women 
during the two previous years. 


. The Liberal Christian has changed its shape 
to the quarto form and its type for a new and 
neat typographical dress. The editorial dis- 
cussions of the Liberal Christian are always 
scholarly and vigorous, and we are glad to re- 
cord the evidence of prosperity which is fur- 
nished by this improvement. 


“Our ladies cost us $70,000,000 last year, for 
the single item of French fineries, that being 
the value of our importations of that charac- 
ter.” Sosay our exchanges. But they make 
no attempt to estimate what our gentlemen 
expend in cigars and liquor. The value thus 
wasted is too great for computation. 

The Committee of the N. Y, Surosis on Dress 
Reform have arranged for six simultaneous 
cources of free lectures to be given by medi- 
cal women in different localities of the city of 
New York during the month of January. The 
lecture rooms and chapels of the churches of 
various denominations, have been furnished 
without rent to the committee for these lec- 
tures. 


A friend in Rhode Island writes us: “I con- 
gratulate the friends of Woman Suffrage upon 
calling attention to so clear a case of injustice as 
is that of Abby Smith and hercows.” I am 
sorry for the poor women and their beasts. 
But will not the lowing of those Alderney’s be 
heard throughout the land, and presage as 
great a history as the Trojan horse or any oth- 
er cheval de bataille? 4 


The Boston Pilot notices the advent of an 
order of (atholic lady teachers but little 
known in this section of the country. The la- 
dies are members of a congregation of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, an order established in 
France some two centuries ago, and which has 
several houses in various other parts of the 
United States. The ladies alluded to are to 
conduct the schools to be established by Rev. 
Mr. Maginness of Jamaica Plain 





The following appears in the editorial col- 
umns of the Jndependent this week : 

“There is no truth whatever in the reports 
published in the daily papers that the /ndepen- 
dent has been sold. “No change whatever has 
occurred in its proprietorship or editorial man- 
agement, and there is no prospect of any. It 
is true, however, that several very flattering 
and unsolicited proposals to purchase the pa- 
per have recently been made to us, from highly 
respectable parties ; but they have all been re- 
spectfully declined.” 

On Tuesday,Jan. 20 the Judiciary Committee 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
gave a hearing on the bill relative to the rights 
of husbands and wives, which was referred to 
the present Legislature by the General Court 
of 1878. The bill; it will be recollected, pro- 
vides for placing wives on the same footing as 
husbanés in relation to the disposal of proper- 
ty and care of children. Mr. Samuel E. Se- 
well, appeared in support of this bill. 

The death of Mrs. Badger is reduced almost 
to a certainty. The fact that her ticket from 
Fall River to New York has never been col- 
lected seems conclusive, In justice to the 
higher education of women, of which she was 
so illustrious an example, it is proper to state 
that temporary depression of spirits with a 
tendency to suicide is congenital in her family, 
and manifested itself, some years ago, in the 
case of another of its members of the opposite 
sex who has never undergone any special lit- 
erary training. 


A Woman’s Rights paper (La Donna) is 
published at Venice, and it is edited by Mlle. 
Beccari. Ina late number it is stated that 
an application to the Italian government to 
admit women to the great Universities of 
Turin and Rome was met with this reply: 
“There is no need of a law to permit women 
to enter the colleges, since there is no law 
which prohibits their doing so.” Upon this 
hint the Italian girls have acted, and four of 
them are now attending a course of philoso- 
phy in Rome. 

Governor Booth, of California, just elected 
United States Senator for the full term of six 
years, is described by a prominent lawyer of 
San Francisco, in a letter to a gentleman of 
New York, as in many respects a very extra- 
ordinary man: “Educated to the bar, he 





turned merchant, and acquired a fortune in 
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eisa fine speaker, and | From a recently published translation of a 


whether addressing an audience on political | Latin certificate, given December 22, 1783, to 


| Service reform, and is regarded by very Wes 
Miss Hulda B. Loud, of East Abington, | term people as the coming political leader in | 
delivered a lyceum lecture entitled “Only a the war upon monopolies 


" 


Rich and poor alike who live in the neigh 


| borhood of Clevedon, England, appear to have 


experienced an almost personal loss in the 
death of Lady Elton. 
her that she “loved the poor and delighted to 
live amongst them. To listen to the story of 


and to minister to their necessities, was to her 
a source of real satisfaction. She regarded 
bors with the greatest interest, and built a 
beautiful church for that parish. Ina word, 
she was a sincere Christian woman, Whose posi 
tion in life did not interfere with the claims 
which her fellow-creatures had upon her.” 
Why should not such a woman as Lady Elton 
vote ¢ 


The Bortland Press, in a leading editorial on 
the “Moral eminence of Maine,” says: 


Maine has been firstin many things. It has 
taught the world how to struggle with intem- 
perance, and pilgrims come hither from all 
quarters of the earth to learn the theory and 
practice of prohibition. It was among the 
first to practically abolish capital punishment 
and to give married women their rights in 
réspect to property. It is perhaps, nearer 
giving them political rights, also, than any 
of its sister commonwealths. 


If Maint should be first among the States 
to give suffrage to women, she would do more 
for Temperance than a hundred Prohibitory 
laws; and more for civilization and progress 
than Massachusetts did when she threw the 
‘Tea into Boston harbor in 1778, and sent the 
first regiment to the relief of Washington in 
1861. 


At the graduation exercises of the Normal 
Schooi at Westfield, Mass. on 14th inst. Prof, 
Bascom comdemned the present style of wo- 
men’s dress, regarding it as a great hindrance 
to the fullest development of the feminine in- 
tellect, and claimed for girls equal privileges 
for the enjoyment of established educa- 
tional advantages with their brothers. The 
services of the afternoon were then closed by 
the singing ‘of the ode, written by Miss War- 
ner, and an appropriate prayer by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo of Springfield. The interest of the day 
centered in the Second Congregational Church, 
in the afternoon where assembled some 500 
people. Here Miss Lucy J. Warner of Spring- 
field read an essay upon “Method in teach- 
ing ;”’ and Miss Miller of Hatfield gave an essay 
on “Drawing.” 


In the recent message of Governor Washburn 
he makes no allusion to the rights or interests 








of women. Labor reform, prohibition, educa- 
tion, railroads and other interests affecting the 
commonwealth are reviewed, and in many 
instances legislative action is recommended. 
The Governor says: 

“My convictions in regard to prohibition are 
unchanged. I favor the existing law, not be- 
cause it is faultless in all its details or has ac- 
complished all that was desired by its framers, 
but because it is the best instrument yet de- 
vised to bring about the end I seek in common 
with a majority of our fellow-citizens.” 

The Governor calls the attention of the leg- 
islature to factory work and the evils growing 
out of employing young children without op- 
portunity for education, and in this connection 
favors the ten-hour law. 


On the 16th inst., Hon. George Q. Cannon, 
the Delegate from Utah, made an elaborate 
argument before the House Committee on Ter- 
ritories, against what is known as McKee’s anti- 
Mormon bill. He charged that it is in the in- 
terest of the United States Marshal and the 
District Attorney for Utah, who, by its adop- 
tion, will reap a large pecuniary benefit; that 
its effect will be to destroy the peace and pros- 
perity of the people of Utah, and compel them 
to remove from the Territory. Mr. Cannon 
showed from statistics, that the affairs of Utah 
are so managed, under Mormon rule, that tax- 
ation is lower than anywhere else in the 
United States, being a very smallsum per head 
to every man, “woman and child. He de- 
nounced the bill as monstrous in its proposi- 
tions, and ruinous in its tendency and as es- 
pecially unjust and cruel to the women of 
Utah. 


Mrs. Anna C. Lowell died at ber residence 
in Cambridge recently. She was a daughter 
of the late Patrick T. Jackson, the eminent 
merchant and manufacturer, and the daughter- 
in-law of the late Rev. Dr. Charles Lowell of 
the West Church. The school for young la- 
dies which she conducted in this city for sever- 
al years had great repute; and her pupils had 
reason to be grateful for the guidance of her 
fine mind and the advantages they derived from 
her intellectual culture. The books she edited 
and wrote were suggestive contributions as 
aids to mental training, and the compilations of 
a pure taste and sound judgment. It fell to 
her lot to be the heroic mother of heroic men, 
and amoug the costly sacrifices in this commu- 
nity to the war for the Union and humanity 
were her two sons, James Jackson Lowell in 
1862, and General Charles Russell Lowell in 
1864. Her own devotion to the cause of free- 
dom was shown by her ministrations in the 





hospitals and in miany other ways. ~ } 


A local paper says of | 


the first American college to reject a woman 
as a student. This document, which was 
made ont on parchment and signed by [resi 


| dent Ezra Stiles, certifies that ‘I have exam- 


ined Miss Lacinda Foote, twelve years old, 
and have found that in the learned languages 
—the Latin and the Greek—she has made 
commendable progress, giving the true mean- 
ing of passages in the Eneid of Virgil, the se- 


their hard lives tocheer them with her advice, | et orations of Cicero, and in the Greek Tes 


tament and that she is fully qualified, except 
in regard to sex, to be received as a pupil in 


the spiritual and temporal welfare of herneigh- | he freshman class in Yale University.” 


Though kept out of college, Miss Foote pur- 
| sued a full course of college studies, and also 
| studied Hebrew with President Stiles; and 
| Dr. E. H. Clarke may be interested to know 

that she married at eighteen and died at six- 

ty-two, having been the mother of ten chil- 
| dren. 


| The Boston School Committee decided the 
| point made against the reception of the lady 
| members of the Board very satisfactorily at 
ite meeting last week, Monday. The ladies 
have really little for which to thank the ma- 
jority, however, as yet, their primafacie right 
to their seats being the only question at issue. 
The speeches of Messrs. Washburn, Fitzyger- 
ald, and others, were excellent in spirit, and 
entirely unassailable in their facts and logic. 
It is singular that any one could have been 
found to object to the admission of these ladies, 
upon undoubted credentials, and with no one 
from the wards that chose them protesting. 
The School Committee is fearfully and wonder- 
fully constituted, in some respects, There are 
stronger sticklers for legality in it, and a more 
profound and perfect reverence for the myster- 
ies of parliamentary practice, than can be 
found in any other body of men in Christen- 
dom. Weare pleased to observe that Dr. Ord- 
way, who is one of the liberal and progressive, 
as well as humane men of the Board, was mis- 
apprehended by the reporters, who represent- 
ed him as opposing the admission of the la- 
dies to their seats. He favors the service of 
women upon the School Committee, where 
their family duties at home are not such as to 
interfere with their usefulness. We publish a 
forcible letter from Hon. Frank W. Bird, in 
which he denies the right of the School Com- 
mittee to pass upon the qualifications of its 
members. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Peabody Medical Lustitute, No. 4 Bulfinch 








Street, Boston.—When a thing is counterfeited, it iB 
a proof of its excellence and popularity. The Pea- 
body Medical Institute is a case in point. Founded 
in good faith many years ago, and the only establish- 
meut of the kind in the country, its suecess and ever- 
increasing popularity finally caused the name (Med- 


ical Institute) to be pirated and adopted by a lot of 
infamous quacks, empiries and pretenders, who have 
been endeavoring to cheat the public by sailing un- 
der a stolen flag. The founder of the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute can in no way be held responsible for 
this misuse ofthe name of a reputable and well-known 
curative establishment and ligitimate medical insti- 
tute, which has been from the start specially devoted 
to the treatment of nervous derangements and affeec- 
tions, from whatever causes proceeding. During its 
existence there have been issued from it several med- 
ical publications; quite recently a work on Diseases 
of the Nervous System, which have had almost a 
world-wide circulation and popularity. These pub- 
lications sufficiently attest the high character of the 
institute under whose patronage these medical works 
have been published. Meantime it is gratifying to 
know that several of the impudent charlatans, who 
have stolen its name to cover their nefarious prac- 
tices, are getting their deserts in the penal institutions 
of the Commonwealth.— Boston Herald. 4—4t 


Avilude, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two beauti- 
ful pictures, thirty-two interesting descriptions. The 
best possible incentive to the study of Natural Histo- 
ry. The only game ever published in the interest of 
science. Forsale by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the 
most systematic manner.’’—Loston Daily Globe, 3—8t 





The Woodstock (C. W.) Sentinel says: “It is a gen- 
erally admitted fact that the medici factured 
by Messrs. Perry Davis & Son has been instrumental 
in alleviating much pain and giving relief to millions 
of suffering humanity. The medical faculty almost 
everywhere recommended the Pain-Killer, and ite 
reputation is now established as the most beneficial 
family medicine now in use, and may be taken inter- 


nally and externally to expel pain.” 1—5t 


Piles, Piles, Piles, Piles.—Outward gpplica- 
tions are time and money thrown away. The only 
permanent cure is Dr. HARRISON’S PERISTALTIC 
LOZENGES. They strike at the cause. We could 
fill this paper with cures. They are pleasant, never 
gripe, nor like all pills, do they require increase of 
dose For elderly persons, females and children, and 
all others, they are exactly suited to obviate Costive- 
ness, the prolific cause of ill health. Trial box 30 cts. 
Large box, 60 cts., and mailed free for this last price. 

Dr. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, a splen- 
did cure for Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat and 
Lung complaints. For sale by E.S. HARRISON & 
CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and 
al Druggists. —_ 2-4t 

The Road to Health,—Cleanse the stomach, 











bowels and blood from all the acid, corrupt and of- 
fensive accumulations which produce functional de- 
rangement, and you remove the causc of most dis- 
eases which afflict the human family, and thus save 
large doctor’s bills. The most effectual and reliable 
remedy for this purpose is found in Dr. Pierce’s * 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets. No cheap wood or pa- 
per boxes, but kept fresh and reliable in vials.» 25 
cents by druggists. 4—lt 
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For the Woman's Journal 


“WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY SARA H. BROWSE 
Men deew it little—no eublithe achievement 
By which at once a life is glorified; 
No weary pilgrimage, no painful penance, | 
, ' 
Which veil and cloister hide j 


But a dull round of homely household duties, 
Meekly accepted—faithfully pe riormed ; 


In Christ's «weet name the cup of water proffered, 
The needy fed and warmed, 
Angel of love and tenderne.s to childhood, 
Soother and comforter of halting age, 
Serene and patient by the sick and dying, 
In counsel sound and rage 
What though men count itcommonplace and nar- | 
row, 
This bumble, lifelong toil for others’ good? 


The Master lends it his Divine approval, 
“She hath done what she could!” 
—-— oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 


TIDES. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Cling to me closer, little armas, | 
Cling to me closer, baby hands, | 
For the waves cry out with wild alarms, 
And slippery are the sands. 
The shifting ¢ide goes out and in 
Twice a day, the wide world round, 
Twice a day, or so they say 
Till the good ehip goes aground! 
How was it, baby, a year ago? 
The tide went out of the weary lands; 
And gray as the ashes of my woe 
Shivered the oozy sands— 
Out, with never an inward flow, 
Never a landward tide for me, 
Till a shallop’s sail gleamed tilvery pale, 


And the shallop laughed with thee! 
Cling to me closer, little arms— 

In truth thou art no child of blame— 
A child of sorrow and strange alarms, 

But never a child of shame! 
I call thee ever my biameless Prince— 

But cling to meclose with thy baby hands, 
For the breaker’s din plays out and in, 

And treacherous are the sands! 

SONNET. 


BY PAUL HAYNE, 


1 feel the kisses of this lingering breeza, 
Warm, close and ardent as the lips of love, 
I quaff the sunshine streaming from above, 
Like mellow wine of antique vintages; 
Now serene Nature, at luxurious ease— 
Her deep toils perfected, and richly rife 
With mystic meanings—all her opulent life 
Reveals in tremulous brakes and whispering seas. 
If, then, the reverent soul doth lean aright, 
Close to those voices of wood, wind and wave, 
What wondrous secrets bless the spiritual ear, 
Born, as it were, of music winged with light, 
Subtier than those strange songs which Orpheus 
gave 
To earth and heaven, while both grew dumb to 
hear! 
— Independent. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
PROSCRIBED. 
BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 
CHAPTER VIL. 

“For the repose of the soul of the well- 
beloved Benton, three Ave Maria’s and a 
Paternoster!” cried Jose, as he came bursting 
into my room directly after I had entered it, 
that night. Hardly stopping for breath, he 
read an item from a column, headed “wrecks 
and disasters,” in a paper he held in his hand. 
I was too startled to take in the sense of the 
news, at first, and it was not until a second 
reading, that I wasable to comprehend that 
the steamer on which had sailed the man I 
dreaded, encountering hard gales as she neared 
her destination, was wrecked in sight of the 
port to which she was bound, and that all on 
board had perished. 

‘God forgive me for the wild thrill of joy it 
gave me! Itseemeda cruel thipg that the 
disaster that had brcught woe and wreck to 
so many hearts and homes, had dawned on 
me like a hope. But so it was. I could illy 
conceal the joy it gave. I was thankful that 
the opportune arrival of some of Jose’s gay 
companions hid this apparently heartless 
manifestation of feeling from bis sight, and 
that Jose, forced to go with them, left me to 
myself. 

A tumult of emotions filled my breast. 
Love, such as only those can feel, who, cast 
out from other hearts, find themselves sud- 
denly and unexpectedly treasured by one, love 
that was rapture. Hope, wild, eager, but 
tremulous, a broad, full sense of freedom, oc- 
casioned by the sudden lifting of the weight 
of dread that had pressed me down, and, born 
of the three, sweet, vague possibilities that 
made me tremble,—home, domestic peace, 
wealth of possession! But through all this 
glow of heart, this unwonted warmth and sun- 
shine, like chill and gloom the thought of the 
priest came sweepingin. Itgradually clouded 
all, taking dark and complete possession. 

I know not what strange, abnormal condi- 
tion thought and fear of him produced, but 
no spirit freed from flesh, ever possessed for 
me one half the haunting power of this weird 
mortal in it. He stole in upon my solitude, 
a dark, intangible essence; and an evil, ma- 
lign, treacherous something was in the pres- 

ence that spoke in phantom face and form, 
and filled me with vague, shuddering dread. 
Si ly, as a couchant panther making ready 
for a spring, it crept upon me in the darkness. 
It looked out upon me from the gloom, and 











and curves that made it devilish. A dark, 


| fearful power, discerned by inner sense and 
| vision, it haunted eye and mind. Spent with 


sight and thought of it, as night wore on, I fell 
asleep, exhausted, and then, as palpable to the 
same interior sense that recoiled and shuddered 
at thought of it, the weird presence stole in 
upon my slumbers and dreams, taking a wilder 
form than the waking vision. The phantom 
shape seemed to shroud itself in chil, black 
mist, that bore no human semblance, biding 


in its black, vaporous folds, a terrivle trans- | 


forming power. 

If, blest beyond expression, 1 wandered in 
Eden, band in hand with her, my love, my 
savior, it arose dark and threatening amid the 


| pertect foliage of Elysian woods, and, graduaily | 
| shrouding earth and sky, changed the Eden 
to a wild, trackless forest, filled with beasts | 


and reptiles ; and | wandered in an agony amid 
the traakless waste, calling wildly for her 
whom I had lost in the darkness and could 


sands of a desert, and it enveloped the life- 
giving fountain to which I had crawled and 
changed its pure waters to blood. It haunted 


_even the heavier, dreamless slumbers into 


which I fell, with vague, unformed horror, 
and woke me in deadly fright. Though its 


power waned at dawn of day, it was still po- | 


the facial muscles of the perfect face took lines | 


POETRY. | 
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answering his own impatient thought, he 
would say, 

“Yes, yes, I understand all you would tell 
me; wines, tonics, a more generous diet. She 
shall bave them all;’’ and forthwith he would 

' rush away to order whatever kind of each his 
fancy suggested at the moment. 

One day, with his fit of gloomy abstraction 
upou him, Don Almagro sat beside the bed. 
It was a day on which was celebrated some 
Catholic feast or solemnity; the church bells 
were ringing; the priest stood ready to go, 
with his hat in bis hand. 

“I did not know that there was special ser- 


vice to-day,” said Don* Almagro, rousing him- | 


self vaguely, and listening to the bells. 
“Certainly,” said the priest, “it is the 

twentieth.” He was gazing from the window 

at the instant; he hardly turned his head to 


glance at the Don as he answered him; but | you agree to make the trial ?” 
| as he mentioned the day of the month, I | 
| thought I detected the slightest possible stress 
not find, or I lay fainting on the scorching | 


cruel or incisive in it. 


dagger might have done. 
“My God!’’ he cried, “how the time goes! 


Last month at this time, 1 looked forward to | better than any earthly thing; altogether, it 


to day, and thought she would be well.” 
“You forget, Don Almagro,’ I replied, ‘that 


upon the date, and there seemed something | 
It roused the Don | you to read, ere this, the true cendition of the 
with a sharp, sudden pain, as a blow from a | Don’s domestic distractions; some pecuniary 
| losses, grave enough to seriously inconven- 


blood are not over strong of brain.” 


tent enough to form a dreary undertone to the | her sickness was induced by some long-con- | 


impression of the cutward, and haunt me for 
days afterwards. 

Did the dark spell of the phantom shadow 
forth the power possessed by the veritable 
presence to enter my life for evil, bringing woe 
and darkness that but for it would’never have 
been? It might be the inner sense that re- 
vealed its potent might was dark with pro- 
phetic warning. 

After the experiences of that night I was 
wary of the priest. The terrible power, that, 
to my tortured fancy hid itself in the black, 
vaporous folds that shrouded the phantom 
shape, seemed hidden in his vestments, when, 
now and then, he eatered wearing them, and I 
shuddered, if, perchance, they touched me. It 
seemed as if his ear was ever listening, with 
the sense of hearing preternaturally alert, 
ready to catch every syllable of the few, brief, 
whispered words I hardly dared to breathe. I 
felt his evil eye upon me, when, now and then, 
I grew bold enough to kiss her. I was uneasy 
in his presence, and when it was withdrawn, 
felt a constant, haunting dread of it. This in- 
ward fear no outward act of his seemed to 
justify; there was a marked change in his 
manner towards me; he seemed quite con- 
scious of the impression he had produced, and 
anxious to undo it; he had assumed a genial, 
friendly air, and was courteous even to defer- 
ence. The aroused suspicion that had then 
so evidently set its watch, crept out no more 
in stealthy glances or words of covert meaning ; 
if filt and active, it was so skillfully hid, that 
I, even with every sense preternaturally alert 
and watchful for it, could not discern the 
faintest trace. His manners spoke a new trust 
and confidence. Outwardly there was noth- 
ing to confirm my vague suspicion or justify 
my dread. 

Days had passed since that memorable one, 
yet, watch and secretly plan as I might, I had 
found no opportunity to pursue the investiga- 
tions that were of such vital import to me. 
The time spent alone with my patient was 
very brief, and never to be counted upon. 
Only the priest held himself aloof. Don Al- 
magro and the Frenchman were with jer 
more than ever. 

The great, unselfish love that filled her 
heart for me, overflowed upon all about her. 
The touch of compassion that crept out in her 
softened manners toward Le Barr, the poor 
boy failed to see. Happy in the change, ig- 
norant of the cause of it, he hovered near her 
almost constantly. 

As for Don Almagro, some demon of unrest 
orsome inward anguish of apprehension ap- 
peared to possess him. He had confidently 
expected, it seemed, that the miracle that had 
saved her life, would be followed by another 
that would effect her immediate restoration. 
He watched her slow convalescence with an 
impatience that grew into something akin to 
agony as the days went on, and watching and 
waiting wore upon him friglitfully. Itseemed 
asif the lines in his strongly marked face 
deepened, and his hair grew grayer at each 
successive rising and setting ofthesun. Some 

| irresistible impulse drew him continually to 
| the sick room, but. he found no rest there or 
anywhere, and he wandered in and out, or 
paced restlessly up and down, inwardly chaf- 





this impatience had deepened into gloom, and 
his mood was calmer, he would sit beside the 
bed gloomily watching her, while he bit his 
nails tothe quick. Twenty times a day the 
following conversation or something similar 
would occur: 

“She is no better than she was yesterday,” 
he would say, pausing in his restless tramp up 
aud down the room, to take a look at my pa- 
tient. 

“She is decidedly better,” I would reply. 

“She seems no stronger; her progr_ss is so 
slow.’ ; 

“Pardon me, Don Almagro, you do not un- 
derstand these things; her progress is more 
rapid than I had dared to hope.” 





ing like a chained creature. Sometimes, when 


| tinued strain upon the nervous system, that 
| the foundations of health and life were under- 
mined; to strengthen these foundations and 
build up anew is slow work. We must have 
patience.”’ 

He put his hand to his beard; there was a 
trembling, clutching motion of the fingers, as 
if he would have torn it. 

“How about next ‘month this time?” he 
queried, in a wild, eager, questioning way. 

The priest turned upon him sharply, and 
there was warning in the look, which he was 
too intent upon the theme to see or heed. 

“Don Almagro,” I replied gravely, “from 
what questions you have asked, and ‘words 
you have dropped now and then, I should 
judge that there are imperative reasons why 
your neice should regain her usual health as 
speedily as possible.’’ 

Don Almagro started. .The priest’s keen 
gaze was on me. I felt I was treading on for- 
bidden ground. 

“Is itimportant that she should enter so- 
ciety at the time you mention ?” I ventured to 
query. 

“Yes, yes,” he hurriedly replied. 

“I am sorry for it, Don Almagra, for I am 
quite sure she will not be able to do so. In 
my opinion, at that stage of her recovery, any 
strong excitement, even though it be of a 
pleasurable kind, would be seriously, if not 
fatally injurious.” . 

Ouly half comprehending what I said, he 
went on with his questioning upon the theme 
that was uppermost. 

“This is June,” he said, ‘‘say in two months 
from now, the twentieth of August?” 

The intentness with which he listened for 
my reply, deepened the lines in his face, and 
hardened the muscles, so that it looked as if 
cut out of marble. It was easy to perceive 
that this was the real point. He looked as if 
life and death hung on the answer. Some 
concealed mental agony had * weakened his 
nerves and unmanned him. He was betray- 
ing a secret that it was of vital import he 
should keep. 
| “Is there any charm about the date?” I 
smilingly inquired, by way of recalling him to 
himself. 

“There is,” he answered. The muscles 
about the mouth twitched convulsively, and 
converted the smile with which he strove to 
answer mine into a spasm, and the lips were 
white. 

Again the priest looked at him, and there 
was cruel power in his face. It was the eye 
of a master that held his. As one under iron 
rule he cowed visibly, for an instant, then 
strove to hide his agony and mend his ways. 
| Turning to me, smilingly, he said, with would- 
be pleasantry, “That is the day on which 
father Francis performs a marriage service, 
and I give away a bride. It is Donna Annie’s 
wedding day.” 

Some inward agony looked sharply through 
the would-be facetiousness, making it ghastly. 

Pledged and promised! The very day set 
| that would give her into the keeping of an- 
other before I had ever seen her face! God 
help him, if the pang he suffered was sharper 
than my own. Trained as I had been, my 
powers of self-control, for one brief instant, 
succumbed to the shock. A sudden dimness 
came upon my vision and my hand shook like 
a palsied one. The cordial I had in my hand, 
instead of running into the glass into which I 
was trying to pour it, all unperceived by me 
was staining the rich carpet at my feet. A 
firm, cool hand on mine, steadying it, brought 
me to myself. I dared not look into the 
priest’s face; but there was asubtle something 
in the touch that assured me that in this 
passing agitation, his keen gaze read my se- 
cret. Ignoring the Don he repeated his ques- 
tion: 

“How is it,’’ he said, “will she be able to 
endure the excitement incident to an occasion 
like that, at the time specified? is the thing 
possible ?” 











Ignoring my professional assurances and! “‘It is possible,” I replied. | 


There were physicians who willfully pro- 
longed the sickness of a patient to gain some | 
selfish end. Having guessed my secret, I read 
this suspicion of me, in his clear, steady gaze. | 
I hastened to undo the impression unwitting-* 
ly produced, and strove to disarm him by cor- | 
Mal and ready acquiescence. 

“Listen,” said the priest, in alow, confiden- 
tial tone, drawing nearer t6 me. ‘Whatever | 
Don A!magro’s manner would induce one to 
think, the precise date of the event is of vital | 
import touo one. Le Barr, as you may imag- 
ine, is the most interested of the party, and,” | 
with a slight sarcastic stress, ‘the crowning | 
of his happiness can be deferred. Still, there 
are reasons, family reasons, that make it very | 
desirable that it should occur at the time | 
specified. Will you do what lies within your 
power to make her ready for the time? Will 


“TI agree to make it.” 
He touched his forehead significantly. 
“Doubtless your experience has enabled 


ience him; the critical state of one he loves 
has been too much forhim. The men of his 


This was a new view of thecase. I glanced 
toward the Don who was passing his hand 
over his forehead in a wandering, helpless 
way, and false as I felt the priest to be, I half 
believed him. 

“As you see,” he pursued, “the matter de- 
volves upon me; we will make together such 
arrangements as shall best conduce to the end 
in view. The Donna should be kept in as 
quiet and even a condition as possible, and 
sight of the Don in his present gloomy state, 
will of necessity disturb and distress her. It 
is best, I think, that his visits should be few 
in number, and limited to the shortest possi- 
ble time.” 

Cordially assenting, a half glance from the 
priest made me sensible that I had seconded 
the measure with more warmth than was 
seemly. 

“You will rely upon magnetism as the cura- 
tive agent in the case ?”’ 

“IT shall use but little medicine and rely 
chiefly upon that.” 

“If L understand aright, nothing should be 
permitted to disturb the magnetic currents 
during the process.” 

“Perfect quiet is necessary to render it 
thoroughly effective,” I replied. 

“I will see that you have it in future,” he 
returned. 

He paused at, the bed-side on his way out 
for a parting word with the Donna, 

“As I was telling the Doctor, but now,” he 
said, then he sank his voice confidentially. | 
There were a few, false, whispered words, at 
which the poor girl, too weak for concealments, 
brightened visibly. Gaining the French win- 
dow, before stepping out, he paused, turned, 
and looked at the brightened face among the 
pillows; his gaze rested on mine with a gleam 
of the same cruel power with which it had 
viewed the Don; it passed me and rested on 
the Don again; then came a moment of ab- 
straction, a brief, significant pause; through 
the calm, unruffled exterior, there crept out a 
secret exultation; the triumph of one, who, 
lying in wait, had found and seized that for 
which he was watching. He was gone, pres- 
ently. The tremor of fear that his look had 
engendered made my hand tremble, as I hand- 
ed the cordial tothe Donna. The slight fin- 
gers pressed mine as she took tlie glass; her 
eyes beamed with joy. ; 

“He says it can bedeferred,” she whispered, 
“and time is what we need.” 

Hope was better than medicine. I saw his 
cue. In pity to her I held my peace. 

Just then Le Barr entered. He had met 
the priest on the way out, and he had informed 
him, doubtless, of the conclusion arrived at, 
concerning the Donna. His eyes shone like 
stars. Emboldeued by Annie’s brightened 
visage, he. seated himself beside the bed and 
took her hand. Then he turned to me 
proudly. 

“You know, now, my right to be here,” he 
said, and in an overflow of cordiality his freed 
hand grasped mine. 

Vaguely feeling that in some way we were 
all victimized, I feturned the pressure. 

“Love is the life giver,” he pursued, glanc- 
ing in a sort of subdued rapture at her face. 
“You think with me, I know, that it is best I 
should be near her.” 

A few whispered words from me had brought 
the faint color in her cheeks, over which he 

was glorying. I was too pained to answer. 

For days after that, he hovered around her, 
hardly leaving her to gain the rest she needed. 

With dreary dismay I saw the brief, precious 
season that was left us, slowly melting away. 
I looked in vain for the priest to redeem his 
promise; either he had not manifested his 
usual shrewdness, or his keen wit was beyond 
my ken.—To be continued. 


Mile. Helena Blavatska, one of the Russian 
medical students who left Zurich after the re- 
cent ukase against the University, and came 
to New York, was robbed of all the money 





she had in a street car, the other day. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


Epvrrors JoURNAL:—The cause of Woman 
Suffrage in Ohio has apparently been station- 
ary for a few months during the fall campaign 


| which closed with our State election in Octo- 


ber: many of the Prohibitionists gave the 
subject a prominent place in their speeches. 
I have already spoken of the large and en- 
thusiastic majority which endorsed the “Wo. 
man’s plank” in the State Prohibition Con- 
vention held at Delaware last February. Mrs. 
Janney has informed you of the good work 
done in Franklin County by our stanch 
friend, Dr. Coulter, of Columbus, who was 
a candidate for State Representative on the 
Probibition ticket, but it certainly devolves 
upon me to tell you of another earnest work- 
er, the Hon. G. T. Stewart, of Norwalk, the 
late candidate for Governor on the temper- 
ance ticket. This gentleman gave our great 
State a thorough canvass last fall, and always 
advocated Woman Suffrage fairly and square- 
ly. Let me quote from his able speech on 
the “Live Issues.” 

The Prohibition party unite in the move- 
ment to enfrauchise Woman because she re- 
presents those moral elements most needed in 
our politics. This reform is no mere innova- 
tion or experiment. In all ages of the world 
Woman has been seen dividing the power 
with man in royal governments; why not in 
republics? We have only to look over the 
ocean to that nation which, next to our own, 
and in some respects before our own, is, and 
for centuries has been, first in the van of civil- 
ization, and we see at its head the crowned 
head and sceptered hand of awoman. Turn- 
ing back through all the blood-stained leaves 
of English history, we find the brightest pages 
are those which record the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. No sovereign in the world is so great- 
ly loved and so truly enthroned in the hearts 
of the people as she... . Why should Woman 
be a sovereign there and only a subject here? 
Why should England and Europe lead her to 
a throne and place their destinies in her hand, 
while we, the Cigizen kings of this republic, 
refuse to place her as queen by our side, and to 
share the ballot with her? Have we not 
trusted her in the relations of wife, sister, 
mother and daughter, placing our honor and 
happiness in her hands, and has she not nobly 
responded to our highest and holiest trust? 
And do we now refuse to entrust her with 
the power of a political voice in her-own wel- 
fare and ours, and in that of the country? I 
can Only ask the question and make the ap- 
peal, for there is no time here to consider the 
arguments of justice and reason which vindi- 
eate her right. Mr. Adolphe Monod, one of 
the most eloquent of the evangelical minis- 
ters of France said: “The mightiest influence 
which exists on the earth, both for good and 
evil, is concealed in the hand of Woman.”” We 
propose to putin their hands the ballot, that 
through it, the political elements may be 
changed by that mightiest influence of their 
pure intelligence. 

For three years there were between four 
and five thousand votes cast for the Prohibi- 
tion ticket in this State. A year ago, at the 
Presidential election, there were less than 
three thousand, but at this last election, be- 
tween ten and eléven thousand men voted the 
temperance ticket. Whatever may be the 
success of this party in other States, it will 
doubtless soon hold the balance of power in 
Ohio. 

Republicans sometimes charge the recent 
defeat of their party in this State to those 
who have left it to join the ranks of the tem- 
perance men; but this is needless, as it can 
be clearly proven that enough Republicans 
stayed away from the pulls to insure the de- 
feat of their candidates had there been no 
Prohibition party. These Republicans had 


‘become disgusted with the “salary grabbers”’ 


and the time-serving spirit shown by their par- 
ty leaders; hence they gave their party the 
well-merited rebuke which resulted in the suc- 
cess of the Democrats. 

Ofcourse the suffragists expect but little 
favor from the Democratic party, although we 
have some friends in its rank-, but remember- 
ing the promise of “respectful consideration” 
tendered our claims in the National Republi- 
can Convention of 1872, and the earnest and 
effective work done by Woman Suffragists to 


secure the success of that party, and its total 


neglect of us since, I can truly say that, for 
one, Lhave not mourned excessively over the 
defeat which the Republicans have lately sus- 
tained here. In their Convention last spring, 
they had arefreshing season of self-glorifica- 
tion as usual, because they had conquered the 
rebellion and enfranchised the negro. Honor- 
able and heroic as these deeds were, one gets 
tired of their continued rehearsal, especially, 
when it is remembered that they continue to 
ignore the claims of loyal women, without 
whose assistance the rebellion could never 
have been subdued. 

Last month the Republican party added an- 
other lustrous deed (!) to its list of achieve- 
ments upon which it can congratulate itself 
hereafter. It removed the disabilities of the 
few leading rebels who were still paying 4 
just but far too slight penalty for their trea- 
son. When I read of the reappearance of 
Alex. H. Stephens in Congress, there to assist 
in making the laws of the country which he 
did his best to destroy, and a few days later 
of the passage of the ‘amnesty bill,’’ I could 
find no words with which to express my in- 
dignation. It seemed as if that was “the last 
straw” laid upon our disfranchised sex. It 
was not enough to be placed on a par with 
Jefferson Davis and his murderous, traitor 
crew, but the Republican party, which had 
declared itself not “unmindful of the loyal 
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women” of the land, has boldly put them for- 
ward as once more our political superiors. If 
there is a woman in the Northern States, 
who, having lost a dear friend or relative in 
the war for the Union, can now witness this 
honor paid to traitors without lifting up her 
indiguant voice and demanding—yes demand- 
ing, not begging—the ballot for herself, that 


she may at least be the pe r of the slayer of | 


her kindred, I pronounce her an unworthy 
survivor of those brave ones who died for the 
salvation of their country. 


In his late message, Gen. Grant has no | 


word in reference to the “loyal women’’ to 
whose efforts he owes very mauy of the votes 
which placed him again in the Presidential 
chair; but he did not forget to recommend 
the removing of the disabilities of rebels. 


The heartless indifference which the domi- | 
nant party of the country has recently exhib- | 
ited in reference to our cause, is in striking | 


contrast with their promises of respectfully 
considering our claim. 

I was writing of the Ohio Republican Con- 
vention held at Columbus last May, before my 
lengthy digression. This Convention, while 
totally ignoring the Woman question, pro- 
posed to naturalize foreigners after a much 
sborier residence in the country than had 
previously been required, thus adding insult 
to injury, by making hasteto increase the 
number of our illiterate voters, who know so 
little of our government and who usually 
bring from their own countries a deep-seated 
contempt for women. 

Our champion in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Gen. A. C. Voris, of Akron, has thus 
far been unable to resume his seat, having re- 
cently undergone a surgical operation neec- 
essary for the removal of a musket ball which 
he has carried since the battle of Fort Wag- 
ner, The gallant general does not think it 
necessary to disfranchise women because they 
cannot fight; ah! no! If one wishes to hear 
objection of that kind, she must introduce 
the subject to our patriotic stay-at-homes, 
our devoted refugees to Canada, or, if by force 
of circumstances enlisted soldiers, our daunt- 
less friends who were so efficient in the com- 
missonary department, but were always on 
the “‘sick list’’ when the long roll was beaten. 
When Gen. Voris resumes his place in the 
Convention more petitions will be sent and 
earnest efforts will be made to have, at least, a 
separate clause in favor of Woman Suffragé 
submitted to the electors. 

Last summer [ left petitions with Mr. Stew- 
art, who, finding an elderly gentleman very 
enthusiastic on the subject, gave them to him 
for circulation. In September he had secured 
seven hundred names and hoped to reach a 
thousand. I wasagreeably surprised at his suc- 
cess having regarded Norwalk as very conserva- 
tive on that subject. Partof this list was pub 
lished by the Republican paper, and included 
the names of very many leading citizens, both 
men and women, and from all parties and 
churches, so the good work is certainly pro 
gressing slowly but surely. It might make 
far greater advancement if all who are its pro- 
fessed friends would work for its success Or at 
least assist others to do so. 

Since I began to lecture I have had more 
assistance from persons who did not profess 
to endorse my views than from outspoken 
suffragists. Indeed if I ask for any help in 
the way of making arrangements for a lecture, 
from those who are especially known in this 
and adjoining States as ardent advocates of 
our cause, I have found that I need expect 
nothing from them but a polite and discour- 
aging reply. If the question of Woman Suf- 
frage is submitted in this State, next spring, to 
a popular vote, there can be but little done by 
the few who are prepared to speak on the 
subject unles; this indifference of its pro- 
fessed friends can be changed to active, effi- 
cient labor. Next to this cool selfishness 
there is nothing which wounds me more than 
to witness the opposition of the clergy, who 
should stand like sentinels upon the walls of 
Zion and be the first to discern the dawn of 
the morning. When I remember what Chris- 
tianity has done and is still doing for Woman, 
when [ think how the Saviour honored her as 
no other religious instructor haa done, and 
how faithful she was to her Lord, “being last 
at the cross and first at the sepulcher,’ I- 
wonder that in a republic like ours, where all 
are called free and equal, these so-called am- 
bassadors of Christ cannot see, that in oppos- 
ing the equality of Woman, they are denying 
the foundation principles of our government, 
and also setting at naught the golden rule of 
the great Teacher. Onthe late anniversary of 
the Boston Tea Party, the pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church which I attend, happened to 
call at our house. Of course pater familias, 
being the son of a revolutionary soldier, was 
enthusiastic over the memories which the day 
revived, and contrasted the country as it was 
One hundred years ago with what it is to-day. 
The minister remarked that such wonderful 
Progress had been made during the last cen- 
tury that it did not seem to him as though 
there was very much to do during the next 
hundred years. I gave it as my opinion that 
there was very much yet to be done. 

“Oh,” answered he, with a laugh, “I sup- 
pose your hopes do lie in the next century.” 

Igave him to understand that I expected 


“Well,” he replied, “I do not believe the 
suffrage will benefit women, but I shall not 
lay a straw in the way of their getting it.” 

This position into which the 
events” is forcing many of our former oppo- 


“logic of 


vents, is somewhat encouraging, yet if these 
ministers, who claim to be such zealous tem- 
perance men, so anxious for the suceess of 
law and order, would only step out boldly, and 
like Bishops Simpson and Haven, and a few 
others, advocate the franchise for women, as 
the only effectual way of carrying on the tem- 
perance and other needed reforms, how soon 
they could change the tone of pnblic opinion. 
What the people very much want just now, is 
moral courage to advocate and defend every 
worthy cause remembering that, 
“They are slow who do not speak 

| For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 

JANE O, DeFOREsT, 

Norwalk, Ohio, Jan. 5. 1874. 
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WHY WOMEN DESIRE THE FRANCHISE. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Politicians consider that a subject enters an 
important phase when it becomes publicly 
recognized as a “Question.” During the last 
| three years the proposal to giv votes to wo- 
men has very distinctly grown into the **Ques- 
tion of Female Suffrage.” Few of the most 
sanguine advocates of the cause would have 
ventured in 1865 to hope that by the close of 
1870 it should stand where it now obviously 
does in public opinion, or that 134,559 persons 
should have petitioued in its behalf. The ad- 
verse decision of the Court of Common Pleas 
that “under the law as it now stands women 
cannot exercise the franchise” was always an- 
ticipated, and has merely left the field clear 
for the open demand that such law shall be 
changed; the temporary uncertainty of the 
case having proved very useful in drawing 
forth the applications for registry of so many 
female householders and lodgers, and demon- 
strating the disputed fact that women them- 
selves are in large numbers desirous of the 
franchise. It may be said that all this goes 
but a little way towards so considerable a 
change as the admission of Englishwomen to 
political rights; but if it be true that “well 
begun is half done,’’ it is certain that the be- 
gipvning of the work of obtaining those rights 
is little short of an earnest of final success. 
Such stones are not easily stopped when so far 
set rolling. 

The new Reform Bill, by lowering the fran- 
chise for men,.has affected the claims of wo- 
men in several indirect ways. In the first 
place, by admitting to the exercise of political 
judgment a class whose education is confess- 
edly of the narrowest, and whose leisure to 
study politics is extremely small, it has virtually 
silenced for all future time the two favorite 
arguments against tbe claims of women: that 
their understandings are weak, and their time 
too fully oceupied by domestic cares. The 
most strenuons assertor of the mental and 
moral inferiority of women cannot urge that 
the majority of the new voters have more 
power to understand, or more leisure to attend 
to public affairs than even the secondary class 
of lady householders; not to speak of such 
women as Miss Nightingale and Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Miss Martineau and Miss Coutts. 

Again, by lowering the value of individual 
votes in the enlarged constituencies, the Re- 


women, and more offensive the injustice of 
excluding them. 

Lastly, by identifying the duty of ratepaying 
with the right of voting in the case of men, 
the Reform Bill has made more glaring than 
before the inconsistency of enforcing rates 
upon women while refusing to them the avow- 
edly corresponding right. 

At the present moment our proper course 
appears to be this: to form committees in 
every town in England, for the purpose of di- 
recting attention to the subject, and affording 
information and aid to all friends of the cause. 


on the Legislature (which is notoriously in- 
commensurate with the labor of their prepara- 
tion), but from their convenience as tangible 
methods of enrolling allies and interesting 
new associates. Already, in this last Session, 
some 615 petitions, with the signatures of 
134,559 men and women, were presented. The 
parable of the Unjust Judge will probably not 
be found inapplicable to a masculine Legisla- 
ture, when ‘‘poor widows” (and also rich ones, 
and other single women) by their “continual 
coming,’ become wearisome. Women are 
not prepared to break any palings, material or 
metaphorical, albeit they have been taunted 
with the indifference they thus betray for their 
rights; but it is just possible that keeping the 
peace aud signing petitions to Parliament 
may eventually be thought almost as well to 
prove their fitness for a voice In the Legisla- 
ture of their country. 

Women are often asked, Why they desire 
the franchise? Have they not everything al- 
ready which they can possibly desire: personal 
liberty, the right to hold property, and an 

amount of courtesy and chivalrous regard 

which (it is broadly hinted) they would bitter- 

ly regret were they to exchange them for 
equality of political rights? Why should 

those epicurean gods, who dwell in the serene 
empyrean of drawing-rooms, descend to med- 

dle with the sordid affairs of humanity? 
What a pity and a loss it would be to the toil- 

ing world, could it never look up and behold 

afar such a spectacle of repose as a true lady 

now presents! We can easily dispense with 

more legislators; but what is the world to do 

without those mild Belgravian mothers, those 

innocent young “Girls of the Period,’ those 

magnificent grandes dames who are the glory 

of our social life ? 

Let us briefly answer these questions, once 

for all. We do not believe that one particle 

of womanly gentleness and dignity, nay, not 

even the finest flavor of high-bred grace, will 

be lost when women are permitted to record 

their votes for representatives in Parliament. 

We consider the fear that it might be so among 

the idlest of chimeras. What will be lost, we 

are persuaded, will be a little of the frivolity, 





them to be very speedily realized. 
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| 
| 





a little of the habit of expressing opinions 





without having conscientiously weighed them, | 


a little of the practice of underhand and un- 
worthy persuasion, which have been hitherto 
faults fostered in women by their position. 
Women can lose nothi g, and have much to 
gain, by entering a field of nobler interests 
than has hitherto been opened to them It 
was deemed well said of the old Roman, that 
nothing human was alien to him. It will be 
well when all women learn.to feel that none 
of the wrongs and sins and sufferings of other 
women can be alien to them. .The condition 
of women of the lower orders is beset with 
hardships; and it is for the very reason thata 
lady is freed from those heavy trials, that she 
should exert every power she possesses or can 
acquire, first to understand, and then, if possi- 
ble, to remedy them. 


toilegs are to be made less intolerable; how 
wives are to be protected from brutal hus- 


| bands, legally empowered to rob them of their 
earnings; how, above all, the ruin of the hap- 
less thousands of lost ones is to be stopped :— 
| how these things are to be done, may need 
| more wisdom than ajJl the wen and women in | 
But it is quite 


England together may possess. 
certain that if women had heretofore been 
represented in 


their present hight, and that whenever wo- 


efforts will be made to arrest them. 


with nobler interests. 


politics ? 


keep steady the Ship of State.’’ 


full age possessed of the requisite property 


1. Because the possession of property and 


persons who possess such property, and pay 
such rates, should be excluded from those 
rights, unless for the clearest and gravest rea- 
sons of public interest. Such interest, howev- 


the admission of women to the franchise. 
2. Because the denial of the franchise to 


serious loss; namely, that of the legislative 
influence of a numerous class whose moral 
sense is commonly highly developed, and 
whose physical deféncelessness attaches them 
peculiarly to the cause of justice and public 
order. 

3. Because, under a representative govern- 
ment, the interests of any non-represented 
| class are confessed], liable to be misunderstood 


the interests of women are carefully weighed 


would nullify the presumptive injustice of de- 
nying them representation. Such evidence, 
however, is not forthcoming. 

4. Because, while the natural and artificial 
disabilities of women demand in their behalf 
the special aid and protection of the State, no 
proposal has ever been made to deal with their 
perils and difliculties; nor even to relieve them 
| of the smallest portion of the burden of taxa- 





form Bill has rendered easier the admission of | tion, which they are compelled to bear with- 


out sharing the privileges attached thereto. 

5. Because women, by the denial to them 
of the franchise, are placed at a serious disad- 
vantage in competition for numerous offices 
and employments; especially women of the 
middle-class, whose inability to vote tends ex- 
tensively to deter landlords interested in poli- 
tics from accepting them as tenants, even in 
cases where they have long conducted for 


their deceased male relatives the business of | 


the farms, shops, &c., to whose tenure they 
seek to succeed. 
6. Because the denial to women of the di- 


Lucal petitions, ay numerous as possible, will | rect exercise of political judgment in the typi- 
afford the best machinery for carrying on such | cal act of citizenship, has a generally injurious 
a plan; not because of their direct influence | influence on the minds of men as regards wo- 


men, leading them to undervalue their opin- 
ions on all the graver matters of life, and to 
treat offences against them with levity, as 
committed against beings possessed only of in- 
ferior rights. 

7. Because the denial of the direct exercise 
of their judgment has a doubly injurious effect 
upon the minds of women, inclining them to 
adopt without conscientious inquiry the opin- 
ions which, they are warned, must be always 
practically inoperative; and beguiling them 
to exert through tortuous and ignoble chan- 
nels the influence whose open and honest ex- 
ercise has been refused. 

8. Finally, we desire the franchise for women, 
because, while believing that men and women 
have different work to do in life, we still hold 
that, in the choice of political representatives, 
they have the same task to accomplish ; name- 
ly, the joint election of a Senate which shall 
guard with equal care the rights of both sexes 
and which shall embody in its laws that true 
Justice, which shall approve itself not only to 
the strong, but also to the weak. 

26 Hereford Square, London, S. W. 





HUMOROUS. | 


Why is a beefsteak like a locomotive? It’s 
not of much account without its tender. 

A minister walked six miles to marry a 
couple lately. He said he felt sort of feebill 
like. The groom saw it. 

“Grandma, why don’t you keep a servant 
any longer?” “Well, you see, child, I’m get- 
ting old now, and can’t take care of one, as I 
used to, you know.” 

A gentleman whose indolence is quite pro- 
nounced ties his fish-line to his dog, and when 
there is a bite, the only exertion he is required 
to make is to kick the dog. 

“So you don’tcare about donkey-riding, Missy. 
And why?” “Oh, /’ve got a pony, and one 
doesn’t care about donkeys after that, you 
know.” “Has a pony got more legs than a 
donkey, then?” Missy (who doesn’t like to 
be chaffed})—“Yes, exactly tice as many as 





How these evils are to 
be lightened; how the burdens of the poor 


Parliament, such evils and | 
wrongs would never bave reached, unchecked, | 


men are at last represented, some more earnest 


But it is not only for the sake of women of 
the suffering classes that we seek for female 
influence on politics; nor only for that of hap- 
pier women whose sphere of usefulness might 
thereby be enlarged, and their lives supplied 
We believe that the 
recognition of the political rights of women, 
as it will be a signal act of justice on the part 
of men, so it will also prove an act beneficial 
to them no less than to us; and that when a 
generation has passed after the change, it will 
be said, by allalike: “What did our fathers 
mean by forbidding women to have a voice in 
Ifit were nothing more, their in- 
fluence must always be the safest ballast to 


Finally—to sum up oar meaning in the most 
concise terms we can find—we desire that the 
political franchise be extended to women of 
qualification, for the following eight Reasons: 


the payment of rates being the admitted bases 
of political rights in England, it isunjust that 


er, we believe, requires, not the exclusion, but 


qualified women entails on the community a 


and neglected; and nothing but evidence that 


and faithfully guarded by the Legislature 
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garding his breakfast cup 


Java.” 


A Hartford gentleman who had tarried late 
at a wine supper found his wife awaiting his 
Said 
she, “Here I've been waiting and rocking in a 
chair till my head spins round like a top!” 


return in a high state of nervousness 


‘Jess so where I've been,” responded he ; 
in the atmosphere.” 


Young America is always practical, and this 
truth ts finely illustrated in the following: A 
youth of Salisbury, four years old, and his 
young sister, saw a rat hasten into a hole in 
Said he, “Sis, the Bible says ‘watch 


the floor. 
and pray.” You pray while I watch the hole 
and L'il hit him when he comes out.” 


When the British ships under Lord Nelson 


were bearing down to attack the combine: 


fleet off Trafalgar, the first lieutenant of one 


| of the ships, on going round to see that al 


lands were at quarters, observed one of the | 
men devoutly kneeling at the side of his 


|}gun. Such an attitude ina British sailor ex 
citing his surprise and curiosity, he went an 
asked the man if he was afraid. 


est part among the officers,” 


| self. The field selected for this purpose wa 
| his own apartment, 


into the cellar. 


about war ?”’ 


evening. 


them things out of William he willbe pizened.’ 
And when they were out, and William ex 


a more familiar phrase. 


“Building castles in Spain, Mr. S.*"’ said the } 
landlady to Spicer, who was thoughtfully re- | 
; “No, ma’ma,” said 
Spicer, “only looking over my grounds in 


“it's 


“Afraid ?’ 
answered the sailor; “no! 1 was only praying 
that the enemy's shot may be distributed in 
the same proportion as prize-money—the great- 


Placing himself in a mil- 
| itagy attitude, with bis sword drawn, he ex- 
| claimed: “Attention, company! Rear rank, 
| three paces, march!’’ and he tumbled down 
His wife hearing the racket, 
came running in, saying, ‘My dear, have you 
killed yourself?” “Ge about your business, 
woman,” said the hero; “what do you know 


Young Simpson, beginning the study of nat- 
ural philosophy, became fond of applying tech- 
nical names *to common objects to impress 
hearers with a sense of his profound knowl- 
edge, and tried the game with his father one 
When he mentioned to him that he 
had swallowed some marine acephalous mol- 
lusks the old man was much alarmed, and he | Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
suddenly seized Simpson and threw him to the 
floor, and held him and screamed for help. 
And when Mrs. Simpson came with some warm 
water, and the hired man rushed in with a gar- 
den pump, they forced half a gallon of water 
down Simpson’s throat, and then held him by 
the heels over the edge of the porch and shook 
him, while the old man said, “If we don’t get 


plained that the articles alluded to were merely 
oysters, then his father fondled him for half an 
hour with a trunk strap for scaring the family 
Subsequentiy Simpson framed his language in 
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EMERSON’S 
Singing School, 


Price 75 ots. or $7.50 Per doz., 


Is A COMPLETR, CuRAr 


Sirvaina 


AsD Uservn. Book rer 
ScnooLs 


Now ts the time to wee it, as it bas all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degree. By 


L. O. EMERSON, 
System for Beginners 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE, 
BY MASON & HIOADILINY. 
One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
1 method, the work of men eminent tn their profession, 
and who have the 
| experienced teachers, 


important qualification of being 
Remember that the first months of instruction are 
if there is any distinction, the important ones. That is 
the time to lay a good foundation. ‘A work well be- 
gun is already half done.” Price $3.00 
All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br'dway, New Yor?. 


A man who had recently been elected a} 2 
| major of militia, and who was not overbur- 

dened with brains, took it into his head on the 
| morning of parade to exercise a little by him- 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited tocall freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condl- 
a | tion of their teeth, or those of their children, 

During four years that ofr firm has heen established 
inthis city, we have given undeviating satiefaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the elty, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have ibe 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed; neither bave its neatnese 
and durability. We divcinina exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circuinstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate, 


OLIVER & TABELI, Dentista, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Roome), 
144 Tremont Street,’ Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 


HOME OF HEALTH, 





board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. EB, 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALI Hf, 30 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City The celebrated Tarkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
in the Institution, Address, for circular and 
terms, Dre. BE. V. MILLER, 
Marl5 tf 30 West 26th Street, New York, 
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DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


714 Washington Street. 





such as beffle the skill of other physicians, 
Consultations on ALL diseases freé of charge 





| SARAH A, COLBY, M.D, 
| A few doors from Tremont street, Boston 


i Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


| siona/ skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all D’senses. 





1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

: Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Dichl, 
4—ly 

Cultured Free Thought. 


THE. INDEX ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICE NO, 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 
has been organized with a capital stock of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the purpose 
of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public ut- 
terance to the boldest, most cultivated, and best ma- 
tured thought of the Age on all religious questions, 
and to apply it directly to the social and political 
amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 





Special atiention given to Chronic Diseases, and 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CracuLaTion RATES, 
&e., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 256 cents, in paper, pb) centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston, 
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ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorial Contributors :— 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Masse, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 

MRS. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mags. 

REV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, Eng. 

PROF. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 

Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism. 
Every Christian minister, and every thinking church- 
member, should subscribe for it, as the clearest, most 
candid, and most scholarly exposition of the differ- 
ences between Free Thought and Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and as the best means of becoming well in- 
formed of the arguments and the movements which 
the Church will have to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or lead- 
ing article, which alone is worth the price of one 
year’s subscription. 

PROF. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Eng., ina 
letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX for 
January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a journal en- 
tirely devoted to Religion in the widest sense of the 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 ad A 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abort 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec« 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
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